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FUR AND FUR SALES. 


T is to America that we 
principally look for the 
means of fur trimming, 
and if America is not 
equal to an _ undertaking 
so hereculean as the sup- 
ply of a furry | substi- 
tute in full for broadcloth 
and tweed, she at all events 
makes efforts which, when 
statistics are referred to, ap- 
pear very remarkable to pur- 
vey the supply of furs which 
the modern style of European 
costume demands. England 
is not a very extensive cus- 
tomer for furs in comparison 
with either Germany or 
Russia ; yet, nevertheless, 
in England are held the great 
fur marts, whence all the 
Continent derives the bulk of 
its supply, and a writer in 
the Observer has brought to- 
gether many facts of interest 
to ladies respecting not only 
these sales but the furs that 
are bartered. 


During the past week, says 
this writer, the frequenter of 
the City can scarcely have 
failed to notice sundry 
figures in long white slops, 
and carrying printed cata- 
logues in their hands, flitting 
about in the vicinity of 
Queen-street, Cheapside, or 
of Leadenhall-street or St. 
Mary Axe. A considerable 
proportion of these white- 
clad figures are foreigners— 
Germans, Russians, Poles, 
Frenchmen, and Italians ; all 
these nationalities are repre- 
sented, and there is no small 
admixture of the Hebrew 
element. They will be visi- 
ble till near the end of the 
month, and then disappear 
until September, during 
which month they will again 
be in great force. These are 
fur-buyers in attendance at 
the series of fur sales, which 
take place twice a-year, in 
anticipations of the great 
Easter and Michaelmas fairs 
at Leipsic, which may be 
reckoned the centre of the 
Continental fur trade. Con. 
sidering that the furs sold in 
London at these periodical 
sales represent a turn-over 
of about 750,000/., it is 
surprising that their disposal 
should be in sofew hands. The buyers are legion, but the 
Sellers, or at least the London representatives of the 
sellers, are very few. First in order of seniority comes 
the venerable Hudson’s Bay Company—the representatives 
of the ‘“‘adventurers” to whom the original charter was 
granted by the Stuart monarch. The ‘* Company,” as it 
is familiarly called, imports on its own account all the 
furs which it sells. As most people know, it has posts 
and ports all over its own territory, as well as in Van- 
couver’s Island, whence its ships convey the furs to the 
market on this side ; it also has agents in Canada, who 
are commissioned to buy furs from the trappers and 
hunters. The old house of the Company was in Fen- 
church-street, but this it a few years ago abandoned 
Ge premises in Lime-street, where it has a spacious ware- 

ouse, in which the furs are stored and shown to buyers. 
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At no series of sales is there 
so extensive a collection of 
European nationalities, rang- 
ing from Greeks to Danes, 
and after the two o’clock 
dinner, polyglot witticisms 
are often current, although 
the jocularity never blunts 
the ’cuteness. 

When the immense num- 
ber of skins sold annually 
at these sales is considered, 
it seems wonderful that the 
supply should be maintained 
as it is; and the circum- 
stance that, except in a few 
cases, no tendency towards 
diminution is observed, en- 
ables us to form some con- 
ception of the extraordinary 
richness of America in fur- 
bearing animals. From the 
circulars of Messrs. Culver- 
well, Brooks, and Co., we 
learn that during 1869 there 
were sold by public sale alone 
the following skins: Beaver 
170,500, musquash 2,233,400, 
rabbit 56,500, opossum 
154,000, fur seal 40,000, otter 
18,000, marten 106,000, fisher 
13,000, fox (silver) 2,500, fox 
(cross) 7,500, fox (red) 73,000, 
fox (white) 14,500, fox (blue) 
350, fox (grey) 28,000, lynx 
83,000, mink 97,000, bear 
(black, brown, grey, and 
white) 12,000, wolf 11,000, 
badger 5,000, racoon 387,000, 
sea otter 1,600, common cat 
6,800, wolverin 1,200, skunk 
111,000. In all, the stu- 
pendous number of 3,630,000 
skins were sold, represent- 
ing an equal number of lives 
taken, besides a good many 
thousands of unconsidered 
trifles, such as ermine, squir- 
rel, chinchilla, &c. These 
figures apply wholly to 
American furs; but, besides 
European furs, there are also 
sold a great number of lion, 
tiger, leopard, puma, buffalo, 
and African monkey skins, 
and large consignments of 
bird skins, consisting of grebe, 
swan, ibis, parrot, &c. 
show-room, full of splendid 
lion, tiger, and leopard skins, 
many of them with the for- 
midable heads and paws left 
on, and their grim beauty 
diversified by white grebe 
plumage and the brilliant 
hues of the flamingo and ibis, 
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are still held in the old house, 
own broker, Mr. Hazel. Sir 
ices in the cause of Atlantic 
is the consignee of the 


The Company’s sales 
and are conducted by their 
Curtis Lampson, whose serv 
telegraphy all must remember, ) ; 
sreat bulk of the furs sent over by American companies 
and private collectors, whether from the States or the 
territory of Alaska. He acts purely as an agent on com- 
mission, and his consignments are brought to auction by 
an eminent firm of brokers. Messrs. Culverwell, Brooks, 
and Co. act both as warehousemen and brokers, receiving 
miscellaneous consignments from merchants and collectors 
in all parts of the world, warehousing them in their ex- 
tensive premises in St. Mary Axe, and selling them by 
auction in the Commercial Sale-rooms, Mincing-lane, 
where also are held the sales of Sir Curtis Lampson’s con- 
signments. A visit to the sale-room is worth making. 
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isa sight worth coming to St. 
Mary Axe to see. 

A range as wide exists in the prices of the different 
varieties of skins above enumerated as in the purposes 
for which they are used. The highest class black bear- 
skins are used for making the martial head-gear of our 
Household infantry. The Guardsman is rather an ex- 
pensive article as to his head covering. Out of some 
5,000 bearskins now in the Hudson Bay’s ** bear room 2 
only about 400 are suitable for Army purposes, and a fine 
skin fetches as much as 5/. Officers’ bearskins are made 
from “yearling ” and ‘‘ cut” skins, which, in proportion. 
to their size, if of good quality, are the most valuable of 
the species. Grey bears, better known as the ‘grizzly, 
are becoming scarcer year by year. At the present aes 
of sales only about 300 are offered, some of uae Dake 
measuring 7$ft. by 5}ft. When in the fles ane 
monsters must have been formidable animals to en 
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ter. In the matter of size, however, the grey bearskins 
are eclipsed by some white or polar bearskins in the 
Hudson’s Bay house, the largest of which measures 10ft. 
by 7ft. They are made into rugs. 

Foxes are almost as miscellaneous in their colour as in 
heir prices. 11. is the top price for a red fox ; and at 
the last sales prime silver foxes fetched 30/. per skin. 
But this was a fancy price, although from 201. to 26. is 
no uncommon figure. The points in a prime silver fox 
are the darkness of colour, approaching as nearly to black 
as possible, with a few silvery hairs interspersed, size of 
skin, richness and depth of fur, and blackness of belly. 
The highest qualities are bought for Russia, for cloak 
linings, and for France and the Continent generally, 
where they are used for trimmings. A silver fox cloak 
has fetched 4,000 roubles. It was made wholly of 
*€ bellies,” and ‘about fifteen skins were ased in its con- 
struction. 

Another fur-skin which vies in beauty and costliness 
with the silver fox is the sea otter. The fur is shorter 
than that of the silver fox, but richer and more glossy. 
The value is estimated by colour, by the presence of 
silver hairs, and by the quality of the fur. A sea otter 
skin measuring 4ft. by 2ft. has sold for 501. The catch 
of sea otters is almost entirely confined to the coast of 
Alaska. When that territory belonged to Russia, the 
number never exceeded 3,000 per annum. Most of the 
skins went into Russia direct, and the trade was protected 
by a monopoly vested in the Russian American Company. 
With the transfer of the territory, the Company and the 
monopoly have ceased to exist, and the cztch during the 
past year was double. that under the old régime. 
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OETS’ WIVES” is the title of an 
% interesting, if not exhaustive, 
paper on the subject, in the cur- 
rent number of Belyravia. The 
author is a Mr. William J. Tate, 
and from the particulars he fur- 
nishes we abridge the following :— 

The public mind has recently 
been so much agitated by the 
Byron controversy, and the wives of “celebrated poets 
have been so persistently dragged from their seclusion and 
presented to the public gaze, ‘that it may be well to bring 
to light a few of the qualifications, intellectual and domes- 
tic, of some of these fair ladies. Nor could it well be other- 
wise. Beauty is the fount from which the poet draws 
his inspiration ; and if his mistress be not beautiful, he is 
necessarily silent. And here we will ask, where would 
some of our finest poems be if the fair beings who in- 
spired them had been possessed of fewer charms? In all 
probability they would never have been written. Would 
Catullus have sung, ‘‘Let us live and love, Lesbia ; ; and 
a farthing for the talk of morose old sages,” if Lesbia 
(horrible thought !) had squinted ? Would Horace have 
written the ‘‘ Ode to Pyrrha,” if Pyrrha had been a stout, 
coarse, vulgar young woman, with locks of red hair clus- 
tering round her temples? Would Dante have com- 
mitted to paper one single line about Beatrice, if Beatrice 
had been a strong-minded female, with corkscrew-ringlets 
and a noli me tangere manner. Would Petrarch have 
apostrophised Laura, if Laura had been a pale-faced, 
weak-eyed young lady, suffering from a chronic catarrh 2 
Would—but why pursue such a painful subject? Such 
contingencies are too dreadful to contemplate. Although, 
however, beauty of face and form is an essential and 
necessary qualification for the wife of a poet, it is not the 
only one; for unless the woman to whom a poet is 
wedded possesses certain intellectual qualities, and is, 
moreover, of a tender, loving, gentle, and generous 
disposition, she is not fit to be, nor will she be happy as, 
his wife. 

It las been written (by Georges Sands, we think, in 
“ Jacques ”) that ‘‘in this world one only loves one’s like 
and, upon the whole, we are inclined to believe that this 
is true, especially when applied to mental qualifications. 
Shelley did not, we think, entertain much of an affection 
for his first wife ; but he "undoubtedly loved his second, 
for in Mary Godwin he found “his like.” Shelley evi- 
dently married too young; and the consequences were 
that his first union proved an unhappy one. His mar- 
riage with Harriet Westbrook was a mistake throughout ; 
and although he does not appear to have treated her un- 
kindly or neglected her during the time she was living 
with him, still it is plain to see that she was unfit to be 
the wife of such a divinely-gifted man, and that he only 
barely tolerated her. Hig marriage with her was, we re- 
peat, a mistake ; and we do not think it is likely he w ould 
have entered into the alliance if he had been in a less un- 
settled state. It will be recollected that he had just been 
expelled from Oxford. The history of his short engage- 
ment is as follows. (We quote from the * Memorials. ”) 


“Discarded by his father, Shelley was now left in con- 
siderable pecuniary embarrassment. He took lodgings in 
Poland-street ; but was often without the means of meeting 
the current expenses of the day. His sisters, who were 
aware of this, saved their pocketemoney, and, from time to 
time, sent secretly to their brother the fruits of their loving 
economy. This was the origin of a new phase in Shelley’s 
existence. The Misses Shelley were at that period at school 
at Brompton, and among the pupils was a very handsome 
girl named Harriet Westbrook. To her (as her parents 
resided in London) was consigned the task of conveying the 
little sums of money to Shelley, on whose susceptible fancy 
she dawned asa celestial being, illumining the dingy lodg- 
ings ne inhabited. During the young lady’s holidays, 
Shelley was a constant and welcome visitor at the house of 
her father ; and on Harriet’s recovery from a slight indis- 
position the young poet was chosen to escort her back to 
school. . . . To the wild eloquence of the enthusiast who 
claimed it as his mission to regenerate the world, and to give 
it freedom from its shackles, which had been too long en- 
dured, and which barred its progress to indefinite perfecti- 
bility, Harriet had, in their many. interviews in London, 
lent a well-pleased ear ; and when the day came for her re- 
turn to the Brompton seminary, these two lights seemed to her 
to have a practical bearing on the forms and discipline of 
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her boarding-school. She therefore petitioned her father to 
be allowed to remain at home. On his refusal she wrote to 
Shelley ; and in a sad and evil hour for both, this girl, who 
had thrown herself upon his pr otection, and ‘ with whom he 
was not in love,’ became his wife.” 


Harriet was sixteen; Shelley, nineteen. From Lon- 
don they went to Edinburgh (they were married at 
Gretna-green, we believe), and shortly afterwards to 
York ; thence to Keswick, to Wales, to Dublin, to a 
small cottage in Berkshire (where economy was to be 
studied), and back to London. ‘“ During their residence 
in the latter town” (York), says Lady Shelley, “a new 
inmate was added to their circle in the person of the elder 
Miss Westbrook—a visitor whose presence was in many 
respects unfortunate. From strength of character and 
disparity of years (for she was much older than Harriet) 
she exercised a strong influence over her sister ; and this 
influence was used ‘without much discretion, ‘and with 
little inclination to smoothe the difficulties, or promote 
the happiness, of the young couple.” This interesting 
sister-in-law (who, by-the-bye, if Hogg is to be believed, 
was remarkable for two things—a habit of combing her 
back hair on the slightest provocation, and an immode- 

rate use of the expression, ‘‘ Whatever would Miss 
Warne say ?”) was no doubt a continual drawback to 
Shelley’s domestic happiness; and as Harriet appears 
not to have had sufficient strength of mind to assert her- 
self in her own house, matters were made worse. It 
would have been better for all parties concerned, or, at 
least, for Shelley and his wife, if this insufferable sister- 
in-law had been floated down the Ouse, as suggested by 
Shelley’s friend, Hogg. ‘‘ Dear Harriet,” says this 
gentleman, « how nicely that dearest Eliza would spin 
down the river! How sweetly she would turn round and 
round, like that log of wood! And, gracious heaven! 
what would Miss Warne say ?” 

We will now pass on to a friend of Shelley’s second 
wife—Marianne Hunt, the wife of Leigh Hunt—a woman 
of a totally different cast of mind to Mary Shelley’s, 
but a very loving and good wife. Indeed, Leigh Hunt’s 
married life appears to us to have been, setting aside 


some few diséomforts brought about by external circum- 
stances, the pérfection of happiness—a perpetual honey- 
moon ; and doubtless it was 4 feeling of gratitude for 
having drawn 4 prize in the matrimonial lottery that 
prompted him to write those delightful sketches (they 
originally appeared in the Court Magazine, we think) en- 
titled ‘ A Year of Honeymoons.” Leigh Hunt was very 
young (only seventeen) when he first made_ the acquaint- 
ance of his future wife, Marianne Kent. Their intimacy 
was brought about in this way; a friend of his, a Mr. 
John Robertson, had formed an attachment to her sister, 
Miss Elizabeth Kent, who contributed to a juvenile 
magazine called the Monthly Preceptor, An article of 
Hunt’s which appeared in this periodical very much at- 
tracted her attention, and she was very desirous of seeing 
the writer. Mr. Robertson obligingly consented to bring 
about an introduction ; and the poet went on a visit to 
the Kents, and shortly afterwards took up his residence 
with them. He did not however fall in love with Eliza- 
beth, or ‘‘ Bess,” as he delighted to call her, but with her 
sister Marianne. They were very soon engaged to each 
other ; but the engagement was for a time broken off, on 
account of the young lady’s resenting her lover’s constant 
and urgent appeals to her to cultivate her faculties after 
his own fashion. She evidently thought that she would 
sacrifice her independence if she consented to be dictated 
to by the poet ; and she must be complimented ‘(at least 
by her own sex) for showing a certain honesty of disposi- 
tion and firmness of mind. “Most young ladies would, we 
think, have taken the matter quietly and submitted in 
silence, comforting themselves with the thought that 
marriage would place the power of revenge in their own 
hands, and that they would then be able “to triumphantly 
declare their independence, to their own gratification, and 
the discomfiture of their lords and—by a pleasing fiction 
—masters. The engagement between Leigh Hunt and 
Marianne Kent was, “however, speedily renewed, and 
they were married on the 8rd of July, 1809—the young 
lady at that time being in her twenty-first year. In the 
earlier days of their marriage they lived at Beckenham in 
Kent, and were supremely happy, as all newly-married 
couples ought to be, although police reports sometimes 
prove quite the contrary ; and we hear of drunken shoe- 
makers administering a severe beating to their wives 
three or four hours after leaving church. Such indis- 
putable signs of an early repentance are rare, though, as 
they most certainly ought to be. Tt is easy to be seen by 
the letters which passed between the young poet and his 
wife previously to their marriage that theirs was a love- 
match. Take the following passage from one of Leigh’s 
earliest letters to ‘*Maid Marian,” for instance ; it 
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proves, So To, that love has its disadvantages as 
well as its advantages, its tortures as well as its 
pleasures :— 


“Tam very uncomfortable. I get up at five in the morn- 
ing, say a word to nobody, curse my stars. till eleven at 
night, and then creep into bed to curse my stars for to- 
morrow ; and all this because I love a little black-eyed girl 
of fifteen, whom nobody knows, with my whole heart and 
soul. You must not suppose that I love you a bit the better 
for being fifty miles out of my reach; that is, out of my 
reach in the day-time ; for you must know that T travel at a 
pretty tolerable pace every night, and have had many a 
happy chat with you about twelve or one o’clock at 
midnight, though you may have forgotten it by this time. 

Oft by yon sad and solitary stream, 

Sweet visions gild the youthful poet’s dream ; 

Calm as the slumber in the roseate shade, 

Unvarying Fancy clasps her absent maid. 
You see lovers can no more help being poets than poets can 
help being lovers. Tl pay you prettily for running 
away from me ; for you shall not stir from my side the w hole 
evening, when you return. Tell Betsy, too, that she isa very 
malicious prophetess; and that if she comes to me again 
with such ill news as she gave me in her last epistle, I shall 
pray heaven to cut at least two inches of plumpness from 
her round face, and at nineteen give her a husband of 
ninety.” 


Fancy the shriek with which the concluding words 
would be read by the sisters. We imagine that few 
young ladies of nineteen or thereabouts w rould prefer a 
husband of ninety to one of, say, seven or eight-and- 
twenty. Leigh Hunt was always, we think, half in love 
with his sister-in-law Elizabeth, and his affection for her, 
as shown by his letters to her, is one of the most beauti- 
ful and touching on record. But Marianne had his 
‘whole love,” as one’s wife ought to have. Their happi- 
ness, despite external circumstances, was unclouded ; and 
it would be hard to find anywhere in the world a more 
loving and devoted couple than Marianne Kent and 
Leigh Hunt. Their domestic jars were, we imagine, few 
and. far between, if any ever occurred—the ‘‘Jar of 
Honey from Mount Hybla” being evidently far more to 
their taste. 

Bui we find their parallel, we think, in the Moores, 
Bessy Mcore was another Marianne Kent ; and Thomas 
Moore’s nature was quite as sanguine and sunny as Leigh 
Hunt’s. Bessy Moore was a daughter of a Mr. Dyke, an 
actor on the Irish stage, and Moore fell in love with her 
while he was acting at a private theatre in Kilkenny 
which had been established there by Mr. Richard Pow ‘er. 
Bessy Dyke performed repeatedly in 1809 the part of 
Lady Godiva to Moore’s Peeping Tom; and the conse- 
quence was, that after a short eng: wgement the young 
couple were privately married in London. Bessy was only 
eighteen years of age at the time, extremely attractive in 
person, and of irreproachable character. After their 
marriage they lived for some time in Bury-street, St. 
James’s, and then removed to Queen’s Elm, Brompton. 
The poet has been accused by some biographers of ne- 
glecting his wife ; but the charge cannot, we think, be 
supported, for every letter of his to her breathes nothing 
but the most ardent affection, and throughout his life he 
paid her, as Lord Russell says, ‘‘ the homage of a lover.” 
Bessy was “all in all” to him, and he was everything to 
Bessy. Through all the difficulties which beset him to- 
wards the latter part of his life, she acted as a true and 
noble wife, and they were never otherwise than a most 
loving couple. Bessy did not care for the gay world in 
which Moore so often was found ; she knew that he was 
the life and soul of the brilliant circles in which he 
moved ; and although she declined most invitations her- 
self, from reasons of pride or economy, she was always 
happy when he went forth to enjoy himself. Let us take 
two glimpses of Moore from his Journal and letters ; one 
exhibits him «y the husband and father, the other as a 
denizen of the beau monde :— 


“Walked my dear Bessy for the first time into the gar- 
den ; the day delightful. She went round to all her flower- 


‘beds to examine their tates for she has every little leaf in 


the garden by _ heart. Finished the ‘Vicar of 
Wakefield” to Bessy ; we both cried over it. Returned 
thanks to God most heartily for the recovery of my darling 
girl, and slept soundly. Walked Bessy in the 
garden for half an hour. In the evening, read her some of 
a most silly novel, called the ‘Physiognomist.’ Another 
delicious day ; enjoyed it thoroughly. You would 
have laughed to see Bessy and me in going to dinner. We 
found in the middle of our walk that we were nere half an 
hour too early for dinner; so we set to practising country 
dances in the middle of a ’ retired green lane, till the time 
was expired. . Barbara [their infant child] is at 
this moment most busily engaged about a pair of new top- 
boots, which I have on for the first time since | came from 
London, and which she is handling and viewing with great 
admiration. Our cottage is upon a kind of elevated terrace, 
which has no fence round it, and keeps us in constant alarm 
about Bab’s falling over; so that I shall be obliged to go to 
the expense of apaling. Little Barbara and I rolled about 
in the hayfield before our door, till I was much more hot and 
tired than my little playfellow. 2 


The man could not bea very bad husband and father, we 
think, who could write the above. Now for an extract 
showing him in the other light :— 


“To Mrs. Story’s ; promised to drive with her to-day. Left 
them at eight to go to the opera. Went to Lady Lansdowne’s 
box, and found there Lady Davy, Mrs. Orde, and the Due de 
Dalberg. Lord L. himself afterwards came to Lady Farqu- 
har’s, to make my excuse for not calling this morning. ., 
breakfasted with Lord John,” &e. 


It is very plain to see that, if Moore shone in society, 
he also loved his home and wife and children. A more 
loving, devoted, or suitable wife than Bessy Moore it 
would be difficult to find. She and Marianne Hunt are 
fair specimens of what a poet’s wife ought to be. They 
were both loving and gentle women—not too clever, but 
quite capable of understanding the genius of their hus- 
bands, and of binding them closer and closer to them by 
the very tenderness and sweetness of their natures, Howe 
ever sorely Shelley might have been tempted, we do not 
think that he would have deserted his first wife if she had 
been gifted with half of the love and devotion of the 
above-named very excellent women and ideal poets’ wives. 
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ANNAH and Matilda Knight lived 
in a little nook in the bye-ways of a 
great city ; the house had been the 
homestead fcr generations before the 
city grew up around it, and stretched 
out its hundred arms to embrace the 
outlying country, and climbed the 
neighbouring hills, leaving the house 

tee in the purlieus, so to speak ; even 
now it might have made quite a figure in that quarter if 
there had only been a little ready money to lay out upon 
it now and then; if the Jeak in the roof had been stopped 
in season; if the glazier had been called in’ betimes; if 
delirious gales had not torn off a slate here and there, till 
it looked as if some cutaneous eruption had appeared on 
the surface. Inside the rats were every bit as much at 
home as the Misses Knight ; they had been known to 
carry off an entire candle overnight—the candle; for 
though there had been times when every window in the 
house shone with illuminations, the present supply was 
invariably small and well economised ; but, plainly, the 


rats did not enter into this arrangement with the | 


enthusiasm that might have been expected, and, as 
members of the family, were bent upon having their 
share. But to return to the mansion itself, we beg leave 
to aver that the floors and wood-work were now innocent 
of paint, and all manner of malicious draughts were lying 
in ambush beneath the doors and windows, ready to 
personate fevers and influenzas, while the staircases were 
growing suspicious, and the flue had given warning. But 
still these two forlorn women clung to the old shell, for 
every room was a haunted room to them, sweetened by 
beloved memories, echoing to loved voices. They used 
to enjoy to sit over their weak tea, and often unbuttered 
bread, and speak of those bountiful times to each other ; 
it lent a sort of flavour to the fare before them, which 
very much needed something of that natare—an aroma 
of better days. Here, too, in the best room, their mother 
had held her sewing parties—here the Ladies’ Charitable 
Society had met and talked over the affairs of the com- 
munity, while hot coffee and cakes were dispensed, and 
the eagerly watched-for dusk brought fathers and sons to 
swell the merry-making, when work gave way to games, 
till every one in the room had been to Rome on a forfeit. 

Were they, Hannah and Matilda, with their grey hairs, 
the same beings who hunted the slipper among that 
crowd of shadows, and laughed and loved and lived in 
the old house, so many years ago? Was it in this same 
room that Hannah’s one lover had found her? Was it 
here he had sat, gazing into her eyes? Was this the 
mirror that had reflected his face? This the window out 
of which he had looked? Had he walked about here 
like a son of the house, and yet left nothing of himself 
but a memory in the heart of one poor woman? Hannah 
did not often allow herself to think of this episode now ; 
other things had interfered, other sorrows had obscured 
this, but had been incapable of obliterating ; care and 
poverty had left little space for romance and poetry 3; and 
yet there were moments when she did think of it, when 
that thirty-years-old pain stirred in her soul and stung 
her to tears ; when it seemed as if her whole life had been 
misapplied, as if there were still a vacant, aching niche 
for husband and child, energies unexpended, love un- 
Spent. If Cousin Delilah had not defrauded her 
heart, she and Matilda would not be struggling on 
alone, single-handed and miserable. There was a picture 
of this Delilah in the desk upstairs, put away among old 


bills and receipts, as a thing of no account, yet too signi- 
ficant to destroy; once, not long ago, she, had stumbled 
upon it accidentally, and she had been tempted to toss 1t 
behind the fire ; she never looked at it after that ; there 
was no need. to xefresh her memory concerning those 
shallow eyes, the expression of defiance and triumph, that 
looked out, notwithstanding the mere flesh and . blooy 
beauty of the original ; the fixed shadow of one who had 
counselled Hannah to resent some thoughtless jest of her 
lover, who had widened the breach by word and act, and 
had then stepped into it bodily, taking advantage of his 
pique and anger to marry him out of hand. Hannah 
had never met him since; she had never cared 
to ; only sometimes the pain still gnawed. _ Every year, 
when those days came round, she lived them all over 
again, suffered and gave no sign. But he was dead now ; 
and, since he was no one’s husband, she seemed to have 
the right to linger a little over the time when he had 
wished to be hers. 

When the winter weather set in, and the snow piled its 
white magnificence against their shattered house, Hannah 
would put on a pair of stout shoes aud warm mittens and 
sally out to dig the regulation path demanded by the city 
laws. But Matilda had been down with influenza during 
one such storm, and Hannah ‘had ‘sprained her wrist ; 
ther: fore they decided to defy the laws for the nonce and 
take the consequence ; so for a whole day the unspotted 
snow hedged them in; but the next morning, looking 
out early, Hannah beheld a young man cutting a path fit 
for a princess through the sparkling drift. 

“ Tt?g our neighbour, true as you live, Tilly,” said she; 
‘‘ the young man who resides over the way, in the third 
story front ; I’ve seen his light there late nights. If he 
would only bring his coat in, I would sew up that rip in 
the elbow.” 

She went down to the door to thank him, and asked 
him in to warm his hands; and such is the freemasonry 
of kind hearts, that before he had gone out again she had 
discovered that he worked in machinery days, and spent 
his nights in devising improvements and inventions; that 
his fortune was his head and hands; that his mother lived 
in H—— and his name was David Thorpe. 5 

Somehow,” said Hannah, repeating it to her sister, 
‘‘my heart warmed to the poor young man; it seemed 
to me that he might have been my own son.” ta 

‘¢ Does he make much at his work,” asked the prac- 
tical Matilda. é ’ 

‘“¢ What he makes is spent in material for inventions, I 
judge. He had his luncheon in his coat pocket, Tilly ; 
the paper tumbled off, and I couldn’t help seeing ; it. was 
a crust of dry bread, Tiily—nothing else. I should have 
liked to add to it; it would have been like the boy’s 
luncheon in the fairy tale, where the crust turned. to 
bread and cheese, and the bottle of cider to sweet wine, 
when he agreed to share it with another.” . : 

‘| suppose he pays rent over there ?” returning to plain 
facts and probabilities. ; 

“Oh yes; Mrs. Reed speke of it the other day ; he is 
sometimes behindhand, she said ; I dare say she plagues 
the life out of him. What a blessing it 1s, Tilly, to have 
a house of your own !” - 

‘©Tfit wasn’t for taking off her lodger—" suggested 
Tilly. 

“© What then? I’m in the dark.” ; 

‘‘ Well, there’s that empty room upstairs.” 

‘Oh, I couldn’t take a halfpenny of that child’s money 
if I starved for it.” 

‘‘ Who said anything about money? I don’t. mean 
that. I mean that there’s the room doing nobody any 
good. What if we let him take it for nothing? It would 
be handy having a man in the house, in case of sickness 
or fire. He could do us an errand now and then, not to 
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feel under obligations, when we are rheumatic; and he 
could make the paths. You see, it would be a help both 
Ways: to us as well as to him.” 

‘I’m glad you thought of it; you’re worth a score of 
such as me, Tilly. Ill speak to him about. it.” And so 
it happened that, after much persuading and many as- 
surances that he would be a help instead of a hindrance, 
David Thorpe took up his abode and cast in his lot with 
the old Misses Knight. 

‘¢ When we are gone, you shall be our heir,” laughed 
Matilda, once. , 

‘Oh, Tilly !” cried Hannah, ‘‘ don’t raise false expec- 
tations; this old house 1s all we own.” 

*¢ You forget about our money in the Savings Bank.” 

‘Ah! so L did! J never think of it once a-year, any 
more than if it didn’t belong to us. Father put itin 
before we were fourteen years old ; there were eight of us 
then ; we each had five pounds aplece ; now we are only 
two,” turning to David. ‘‘ It’s in the Bulwark Savings 
Bank, deposited when the charter was first taken out, in 
1819. It’s comfortable having something in reserve, you 
know, if it?s ever so little; something for a rainy day, as 
father used to say.” 

“ And it will need great stress of weather before we 
take it out,” rejoined the sister. Thus they found a 
certain comfort, these poor old women, in befriending and 
being befriended by this lonely youth ; his presence was 
the door through which they entered into their lost land 
of hope and happiness ; he told them his plans in the 
long winter evenings ; explained to them the magic of 
machinery, as he perceived it : he made their paths in the 
light snow, ran their simple errands, and lightened their 
sad home with his genial ways; he set the broken window- 
panes in his hours of relaxation, re-adjusted the crazy 
Jatches, the truant knobs, listed the doors, and was 
always at hand to repair and attend; while they cooked 
his meals, and made a shilling go further for him than 
five had gone under his own culinary regime, mended his 
clothes, and interested themselves as much in his success 
as if they had been akin by blood. If he caught cold 
they cosseted him; if he overstayed his working hours, 
they were concerned; if he was despirited they en- 
couraged him. In the meantime they followed their 
usual occupation, which consisted of knitting mittens and 
hosiery, in order to keep the fire burning, the tea-caddy 
filled, and the bread-basket replenished. 

“Tf any one of us should grow too ill for work,” said 
Hannah, one day, “why we needn’t worry about it ; 
there’s the forty pounds, safe and sound in the bank, as 
a last resort.” And so they sipped their tea, and told 
David about the gay times the old house had known when 
Plenty laughed in the face of Want. Once, when they 
had been speaking together about love-making, and 
Hannah had gone into the pantry after goodness knows 
what —for there was little enough there—Matilda said, 
pursuing the theme :— 

“ You would never guess that our Hannah has had her 
romance.” Never having had any herself, she was reason- 
ably proud of Hannah’s superiority. 

“ Why not?’ asked David ; ‘‘all women have some- 
thing of the kind to remember, and Aunt Hannah—” 

‘‘ Whist ! Don’t ever mention it, pray! She couldn’t 
bear to hear it. I remember the day as well as if it were 
only yesterday, when the news of Delilah’s marriage 
came. She was a cousin of ours, and it was she who 
worked -all the mischief between the two, in order to 
marry him herself. Hannah had never suspected her, 
though, and it was a dreadful blow. She was just com- 
ing up out of the kitchen with the jelly for tea—mother 
used to make the best jellies in the world ; it would do 
your heart good to see them, let alone tasting — and 
father, comes in at the opposite door, and shouts out, 
‘ Well, they’re married ; nothing more than J expected.’ 

«© ¢ Who?’ says Hannah, as unsuspecting as an angel. 

“<¢ ¢ Delilah,’ says father, again.” 

pecan !” repeated David, ‘‘ why, that’s the name 
of — P] 

‘Yes, it’s the name of Samson’s wife, of all the 
deceitiul, aggravating women that ever lived, I believe ; 
but there, whist! Did you set the trap, Hannah? The 
rats are getting as bold as lions.” 

(To be continued.) 


FELICIA. 


By GrAcE GREENWOOD. 


O much there is in this dear love of thine, 
‘All heavenly pure, that I can think no wrong 
Ti things held sacred, and if names divine, 


Blend sometimes with it in my thoughts and song. 


Xs late I,watched a summer Sabbath day 

Trail down. the west her robes of rose and gold, 
And purple-yeiléd Twilight, grave and still, 

Walk dewy-footed on her silent way, 

Deepening the shadows of the wooded hill, 
Darkening the greenness of the meadow sward,! 
Lmused upon the tale so sweetly told 

By the beloved disciple—how our Lord 

Changed Cana’s water into wedding wine ; 

And I bethought me how this heart of mine 

Was like a jar with tastless water filled, : 
Till thou drew near and change most wondrous willed, 
Wrought with thy love a miracle divine. 


In silence wrought—with still face bending low— 
From ardent flushes of thy cheeks, that tell 

The inner courses of thy life’s quick flow, 

And from the softer yet intenser glow 

That on thy parted lips so warmly sleeps, 

The light of youth and joy ineffable 

Of worldless hopes and dreams impassioned fell, 
And straightway crimsoned all the watery deeps ! 
The smile that in thine eye holds sovereign place, 
And keeps all cold and darkening doubts afar, 
Sure pledge of honour and sweet soul of grace ! 
That holds serene the archéd brows above, 

And steeps thy mouth in sweetness—then, oh love ; 
Like golden honey dropped into the jar! ; 


Yet not alone to pleasure thy faint lips, ’ 

Tn love’s name, wroughtest thou this work divine ; 
For whosoever comes, and thirsting dips 
His goblet in this brimming jar of thine, 
Tasteth the sweetness and the joy of wine. 


ppatyst 
ghee b haste 
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A Chapter of Colonders.. 


VENUS’ FLY-TRAP. 


LY - TRAPS 
are well 
known in the 
animal king- 
dom to every 
one who has 


eyes, or at 
, least who 
uses them. 


The delicate 
web of the 
spider, and 
the deeply- 
cut and broad mouth of the swallow, at once suggeit 
themselves as illustrations from among our British 
animals. The spider, sitting at home at ease, waits 
the entanglement of his prey in his stake-nets, 
while the swallow opens his large sweep-net, and, 
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growth. ‘Man, who takes fourteen years to grow,” says 
Buffon, ‘‘ may live six or seven times as long.” This idea 
is doubtless correct, but Buffon’s statement as to the 
period of growth in man is not so. Man grows for more 
than fourteen years. If he lived seven times as long, the 
ordinary life would be only ninety-eight, which, always 
supposing a state of perfect health, is not, even in this 
sophisticated age, extraordinary. 


M. Flourens has, in our opinion, improved on the | 


working out of Buffon’s idea. All the larger animals, he 
observes, live five times as long as the time expended by 
them in reaching maturity. Thus— 


The camel grows for 8 years, lives 40 years. 


The horse O55 5 °. 20ers 
The ox a ay - 15 or 20. 
The lion dg 4 - 20 
The dog “- 2 rr 10 to 12. 
The man _ 20 , 100 or more. 
By a physical analogy, therefore, the ordinary life of a 
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these succeed each other in our manufacturing districts ; 
how girls become women at thirteen, mothers at fourteen, 
and grandmothers at thirty—if they attain that age—it is 
quite refreshing to read and believe M. Flourens’ scale of 
the development of the periods of man’s life. 

The various apparently authentic instances.of age which 
we have will also, when combined, form an almost un- 
answerable argument in our favour. They are not simply 
the exceptions which prove the rule. They are sufficiently 
numerous, and accompanied by circumstances so similar 
each to each, that they form a rule themselves, 

Galeria Capiola, an actress, whose age at her debit is 
not exactly known, appeared upon the stage ninety-nine 
years after, at the dedication of the theatre by Pompey 
the Great, as a wonder of longevity; and this was not all, 
for she was shown a third time at the solemnities for the 
life and health of Augustus. William Postel, a French- 
man, lived to nearly 120, and the hair on his upper lip 
showed not the least sign of changing colour, but remained 

coal-black to the last. It is not uncommon to see 
the moustache and eyebrows black, while the hair 


is grey. 
In the times of Vespasian, father and son, Pliny 


tells us there were found in the roll at one of the 


dashing through myriads of May-flies or clouds of 


midges, secures hundreds of them. Both animals 


taxations fifty-four persons of 100 years of age, 


fifty-seven of 110, two of 125, four of 130, as many 


thus obtain their food ; and other singular fly-traps 


of 135 or 137, and last of all, three men of 140. 


could be enumerated from the animal kingdom 


equally well adapted to supply the necessities of 


The great physician Galen, who flourished about the 


time of the Emperor Antoninus, is said to have 


their different owners. But that a vegetable should 


have an exquisitely-constructed and perfect appa- 


ratus of this kind is very remarkable, when it is 


remembered that plants differ very markedly from 
animals in regard to their food. For, while animals 
live on organised substances—that is, on plants or 
other animals—vegetables live on inorganic sub- 
stances, and a plant or an animal is of use toa 
living vegetable only when by decay it is resolved 
into its inorganic constituents. It is, then, unlikely 
that a fly could supply a plant with food, and yet a 
more perfect fly-trap than the leaves of the dionzea 
canoot be imagined. 

This little plant is a native of the sandy bogs in 
the pine barrens of Carolina, in the United States. 
lt grows to a height of from six to twelve inches, 
producing a loose head of large whitish flowers, not 
unlike the flower of the lady’s smock, so common in 
English meadows. The flower-stalk rises from a 
rosctte of yellowish-green leaves, spreading on the 
ground. Each leaf is divided by a deep incision 
into two portions, the lower being a broadly-winged 
footstalk, and the upper the blade or true leaf itself. 
This upper portion is the fly-trap—the most curious 
part of the plant—and demands a careful descrip- 
tion. It is roundish, and divided into two equal 
parts by a strong mid-rib. The margins are fringed 
with a row of strong spiny bristles, so that it may 
be likened to two upper eyelids joined at their 
bases. The leaf is a little hollow on either side of 
the mid-rib, the upper surface is dotted with minute 
reddish glands, and each hollow is furnished with 
three slender bristles. The sensitiveness of the leaf 
chiefly resides in these bristles. If an insect alights 
on the leaf, and touches one or more of them, the 
sides suddenly close with a force so great as to 
imprison the little creature, notwithstanding all its 
efforts to escape. The fringe of bristles on the 
opposite sides of the leaf interlace like the fingers of 
the two hands clasped together, or like the teeth of 
a steel trap. The insect is not crushed or suddenly de- 
stroyed, but is retained firmly imprisoned until it ceases 
to move, which would generally mean until it was dead, 
and then the leaf slowly expands. Curtis, in his interest- 
ing account of the plant, says he has ‘‘often liberated 
captive flies and spiders, which sped away as fast ag fear 
or joy could hasten them.” 

The first description given in England of this curious 
plant was by Ellis, who formed a somewhat fanciful] notion 
of the functions of the different parts of the leaf. The 
minute red glands, appearing, when Magnified, like 
‘“‘compressed arbutus berries,” were the bait scattered 
over its upper surface, which ‘‘ perhaps discharge sweet 
liquor, and so tempt the unhappy insect to taste them. 
The instant these tender parts are touched by its feet the 
two lobes rise up, grasp it fast, lock the rows of spines 
together, and squeeze it to death ; and, further, lest the 
strong efforts for life in the creature thus taken should 
serve to disengage it, three small 
erect spines are fixed in the middle 


| 
| 
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man should be 100 years at least. The term fixed by 
David, threescore years and ten, wants thirty? of this; 
the average life of men of the upper classes, fifty ; of 
tradesmen, business-men, and hard-workers, fifty-five ; 
of the labouring classes, sixty-five ; of the factory- 
workers, seventy. 


than he commonly attains; but nature, ever wise, in 


shortening his existence, does not deduct from any one | 


term, but from the whole, in nearly equal proportions. 
It used to be an old saying amongst brainless wits that 
‘a short life and a merry one is the life to live.” No- 
thing can be more absolutely untrue. A short life in 
their sense is scarcely a merry one; the pace kills. If we 
live fast, if we exhaust ourselves in any one period, that 
period next succeeding is shortened. In short lives, 
puberty and maturity are reached early, then comes old 
age, and then exhaustion and death. Knowing how fas5 


of each lobe, that effectually put an 


end to all its struggles.” The illus- 


tration which we give of this sin- 
gular plant will serve to show the 


reader more plainly the action of the 
*¢ fly-trap.” 

The two lobes are enfolded at 
night, but spread open in the day. 
When the bristles are irritated by 
man, the leaf quickly closes, remains 
closed for a short time, then slowly 
expands ready to close again if newly 
irritated. But if it be caused to 
make repeated efforts af short inter- 
vals, its movements become languid, 
or the sensibility is altogether ex- 
hausted, and is recovered only by a 
period of repose. 


WONDERS OF LIFE. 

To ascertain how long all can live, 
MM. Buffon, Cuvier, Flourens, and 
the rest of those savans who have =: 
turned their attention to the all- Z ily 
important problem, proceed to reason Voy 
by analogy. The duration of life 
with the horse and with other ani- 
mals of the higher species is propor- 
tionate to the time expended in their 


a a a a ns 
* Abridged from ‘The World of Won. 
ders,” published by Messrs. Cassell, 
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lived 140 years. From the time he was twenty- 
eight he was only seized with a sickness of a day’s 
duration. The rules he observed were, not to eat 
or drink his fill, not to eat anything raw, and 
always to carry some perfume about him. James 
Sands, of Horborne, in Staffordshire, of whom 
Fuller makes mention in his ‘* Worthies,” lived 
140 years, and his wife 120. He outlived five leases 
of twenty-one years, each made to him after he was 
married. 

Raleigh, in his ‘‘ History of the World,” says, 
““T myself knew the old Countess of Desmond of 
Inchequin, in Munster, who lived in the year 1589 
and many years since, who was married in Edward 
IV.’s time, and held her jointure from all the Earls 
of Desmond since then ; and that this is true all the 
gentlemen and noblemen in Munster can witness. 
The Lord Bacon casts up her age to be 140 at the 
least, adding withal, Ter pervices dentisse, ihat she 
recovered her teeth (after the casting of them) three 
several times.” 

Thomas Parr, whose portrait we give, son of 
John Parr, born at Alderbury, in the parish of 
Winnington, in Shropshire;was born in the reign of 
King &dward IV., a.p. 1483; at eighty years he 
married his first wife Jane, and in the space of 
thirty-two years had but two children by her, both 
of them short-lived ; the one lived but a month, the 
other but a few years. Being aged 120, he fell in 
love with Katherine Milton, by whom he had his 
last child. He lived to about 152 years. Two 
months before his death he was brought up by 
Thomas, Earl of Arundel, to Westminster; he 
slept away most of his time. Change of air and 
diet, neither of which apparently agreed with him, 
added to the trouble of many spectators, are sup- 
posed to have hastened his death, which happened 
at Westminster, November 15, 1635, and he was 
interred in the Abbey Church. The portrait with 


| inscription, which we annex, is copied from a very old 


engraving. 


WestMINsTER Appey.-—We are glad to announce that by a 


| Tac | new arrangement increased facilities are to be given to the 
Man in a purely unsophisticated | 


state is clearly fitted to live to a much greater age | 


public generally for visiting Westminster Abbey, and for ex- 
amining the numerous cbjects of interest it contains. 
Thousands, no doubt, have been deterred by the fees formerly 
demanded, and the restrictions enforced for visiting the Abbey. 
It was only in 1841 that the old abuses were got rid of, and 
that the south transept was thrown completely open. Though 
guides were still retained for the chapels, the fees were 
reduced to sixpence a-head. Even this small fee, it has been 
thought, operated to exclude many of the humbler classes. It 
has also been considered that the more educated classes are 
often anxious to examine the monuments themselves at leisure, 
and without the attendance of a guide. Though freer 
access has of late years been accorded to certain classes 
--to artists, schools, and parties of working men—the autho- 
rities have resolved to render the Abbey 
still more available for the historical 
instruction it may afford. It seems the 
chief difficulty in the way of their doin 

this is the inadequacy of the genera 
funds of the Chapter to provide a per- 
mapvent endowment for the staff of 
trustworthy persons to act as guides 
and guardians of the hitherto reserved 
portions of the Abbey. The change 

therefore, can be effected only par- 
tially unless the funds at the disposal 
of the Chapter be increased. In the 
meantime it is intended, by way of 
experiment, to set apart every Monday 
for the free admission of the public, 
not only as on other days to the nave 
and transepts, but to the Royal chapels, 
between the hours of services, from 1] 
A.M. to 3 P.M., and again from 4 P.M. to 
the closing of the doors at 6 p.m, 
during that portion of the year when 
the longer days admit of this arrange. 
ment. 


Madame Arabella Goddard has been 
engaged as solo pianist at the Bir. 
mingham Festival; she leaves Eng- 
land in the autumn, as we have 
already stated, for a lengthened pro- 
fessional tour in Germany and France 
Her first engagement is with M. 
Dupressoir, at Baden. Germany has 
sent us plenty of eminent pianists - 
we are now able to return the favour 
in a manner quite Satisfactory to our 
own amour propre, 


Aprit 2, 1870.] 
Ghe Grumbler. 


(Being Occasional Letters to my Nephew, in Anticipation of 
his Marriage.) 


————_»—_—_ 
III.—OF ‘‘ LITTLE THINGS.” 


Y DEAR REGINALD,—In the 

pleasant little volume of Leigh 
Hunt’s essays, ‘‘A Day by the 
Fire,” which has just been col- 
lected from the pages of old 
London periodicals, there is an 
introductory paper from which 
the title of the work is taken. 
_ It describes the delights of a day 
spent by the fire, and is full of those touches which show 
how true an artistic literary feeling Leigh Hunt had. 
Thus he says, speaking of the weather, ‘“Some persons, 
by the bye, prefer a thick and rainy morning, with a 
sobbing wind and the clatter of pattens along the streets. ” 
How that stroke of the pattens on the wet pavement 
gives the place and the time of the essay—London some 
tifty or sixty years ago! Again: ‘‘Even the dustman’s 
bell is not unpleasant from its association ; and there is 
something absolutely musical in the clash of the milk- 
pails, suddenly unyoked, and the ineffable ad libitum note 
that follows.” This is Charles Lamb’s London, no other ; 
the London of which we are conscious before we go there, 
and which we recognise at once, whether we awake in the 
very city, or merely read of it many miles away. 

Itis the quick apprehension of these details that makes 
the pleasant social essay writer, and the sagacious skill in 
alluding to them which shows the true artist in that kind 
of literature. There were a good many heavy old literary 
dons who sneered at Addison, for instance—and even 
Swift was not wise enough to appreciate Addison’s 
wisdom. But what does a man care for the size of his 
text? All roads lead to Rome. From a drop of dew on 
a weed you may discourse of the creation and of all 
nature—provided only that you know enough. A great 
many men in Addison's time could not possibly 
have written entertainingly of ribbons. And the reason 
was that they were not wise enough. Addison was a 
wit, a very accomplished scholar, a man of imagina- 
tion, not a poet, but poetical, and therefore he could turn 
off an immortal little essay upon a fan or a furbelow, as 
his neighbour—unhappily not his friend—Pope, could 
make an exquisite poem upon the rape of a lock of hair, 
Leigh Hunt had the true temperament and accomplish- 
ment for an essayist of this kind. He knew the signifi- 
cance of little things. He understood that the gate to 
fairy-land may be hidden under an acorn or a tuft of 
grass. 

What a charming little paper he wrote upon ‘‘ Getting 
Up on Cold Mornings!” ‘It is one of those short essays 
which, in a certain quaint turn of humour and smiling 
insinuation throughout, comes near ‘ ‘Elia,” else so un- 
approachable in this vein. ‘‘It is part of my business,” 
Hunt says, in ‘‘ A Day by the Fire,” “to look about for 
helps to reflection; and for this reason, among many 
others, I indulge myself in keeping a good fire from morn- 
ing tonight. I have also a reflective turn for an easy- 
chair, and a very thinking attachment to comfort in 
general.” He observes his fire, and hears the pattens in 
the street, and remarks the new fashion ; or he meditates 
more directly upon what underlies these appearances, and 
the passions, the follies, the virtues and vices of buman 
nature, become his immediate theme. 

There is a familiar stanza of Wordsworth’s which would 
be a fair inscription for a book of social essays :— 


Small service is true service while it lasts ; 

Of all thy friends, though humble, scorn not one. 
The daisy, by the shadow that it casts, 

Protects the lingering dewdrop from the sun. 


Xavier de Maistre, you remember, wrote a ‘* Tour around 
his Chamber ;” and the editor of ‘A Day by the Fire” 
mentions that Le Grice, a friend of Charles Lamb, wrote 
a book on the art of poking the fire. Perhaps you 
think it a very trivial subject. But do you also think 
the ‘‘ Roundabout Papers” trivial? Did you ever regale 
yourself, Reginald, with looking through a telescope ? 
Did you, by chance, ever bring a spyglass to bear upon 
your great aunt Plumper? If you have done so you have 
been conscious of extraordinary results. If you looked 
at your relative through the large end of the instrument 
you saw a sylphide ; Titania was not more aerial. If, on 
the contrary, you looked the other way ; ‘‘My maid’s 
aunt of Brentford ” was not more imposing. You see it 
was the manner of looking ; it was the treatment of the 
Subject. Things are trivial if you treat them so. They 
are not trivial if you are not. That lingering dewdrop 
Just above, surely any cow would have trampled it under 
foot unconsciously. "The hind, by which I mean a dull 
farmer’s boy, would have observed, as he swung his 
scythe in the meadow, that dewy grass was easy to cut. 
The poet makes it an immortal joy and consolation. Each 
Sees and does according to his kind. ‘He is a negative 
man,” said a great soldier of a small one; ‘and you 
can’t get a positive fight out of a negative man.” 

In one of Watts’ familiar hymns—and one of the best 
—there are the lines :— 


To Thee there’s nothing old appears, 
Great God, there’s nothing new. 


And is it not as true of small and great? Poor Haydon, 
Whom Miss Mitford in her letters so admired at first and 
80 coolly mentioned at last, used to think that size wag 
Somehow greatness in art. He would set up tremendous 
Canvases and toil at them, evidently forgetting Raphael’s 
zekiel, and the Madonna of the Goldfinch, and La Belle 
ardiniére. Did he think that ‘Sir Charles Grancison ” 
was a greater and nobler story than ‘‘The Vicar of Wake- 
field” because it was longer? He might have remem- 
ered the enormous epics that have gone down and 
menos their authors’ names into oblivion, and the im- 
as ality of Gray in one slight volume, and then have 
- n contented with a smaller canvas. Or there were the 
nus di Milo, and the colossal statues of some of the 
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Roman emperors. They are sermons of this truth to the 
Senses, so to speak, But George Herbert’s lines preach 
to the soul :— 


A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine ; 

Who sweeps a room as for thy laws 
Makes that and the actica fine. 


The essayists of whom I have been speaking cultivate 
the conviction that nothing is mean merely because it is 
common ; and that smallness and triviality are in the 
observation. When I was once talking with a friend, I 
spoke of toads as typical of something very repulsive. 
“* What does thee know of toads ?” was the calm and per- 
plexing answer. And the good Friend, who was a care- 
ful and excellent gardener, immediately told me more 
about them than I had ever heard. I am not, therefore, 
about to suggest, Reginald, that it was only your trivial 
consideration of mosquitoes when in the East that made 
them such little pests. They are enormous nuisances. I 
had rather sleep in the same room with two elephants 
than with ten mosquitoes. 


lf, however, you ask me whether there are not women 
who spend their souls upon little things, and who are, as 
it were, stung to death by flies, I instantly recall my 
cousin Mary Burnish. If she could not be a saint out- 
right, it was plain that she meant to get next to godli- 
ness. She fought the good fight of life with a mop and a 
duster, Every spring the house, if I may say so, was 
turned inside out; and indeed Harry Burnish used to 
think that it was literally so when he came home from 
town—for they lived in the country—and beheld the wife 
of his bosom, his love’s young dream, with her head in a 
checked handkerchief and her skirts tucked away some- 
where under a comprehensive apron, now helping one maid 
to carry a pail of water, now nimbly flourishing a broom, 
and now, to hasten matters, wringinga mop. Such energy 
was seldom known; and when ‘things were put to 
rights,” so imperfect was Harry’s understanding of the 
rights of things, that just as he had learned their relations 
and was coming to feel a little at home in his own house, 
everything went inside out again for the autumn cleaning. 
It was scrub, sweep, and dust all the time. If cousin 
Mary saw a speck upon the carpet, you would have 
thought she had discovered a procession of centipedes. 
If a chair were out of place, or a book left upon: the table 
that belonged upon the shelves, or a cinder had fallen 
from the grate upon the pan, or if, chief of horrors, a 
newspaper had been caught loitering in the drawing-room, 
my virtuous cousin Mary bewailed her hard fate, and you 
would have imagined her dwelling to be disorderly and 
unclean to the last degree. 

One luckless day Harry came in out of the horrible 
storm wet and muddy, and, despite all his weary polishing 
and rubbing of his boots upon the door-mat, he left a 
trace of mother earth upon the hall carpet, as he picked 
his careful and cowering way to the stairs to reach his 
dressing-room and dress for dinner. But he says that be- 
fore he could gain the room he heard the drawing-room 
door open, and instantly his name was called—‘ Henry ! 
Henry!” Now when it was Henry, and not Harry, a 
storm was portended ; but he stopped instantly, wonder- 
ing whether he could possibly have deposited actual mud 
upon Mrs. Burnish’s carpet, and, turning pale at the 
surmise. *‘ What, my dear?” he exclaimed, in a pacific 
and deprecatory tone. There was no direct answer, but 
he heard muttered exclamations below in the hall, as if 
his life’s partner were investigating a fearful disaster 
which every moment appeared more calamitous. ‘‘ Well, 
well! I do declare! Tut, tut, tut!” This was the kind 
of remark he heard, and just as he was very silently 
slipping into his room the voice ascended again, in a tone 
of majestic indignation and amazement and sorely-tried 
Christian patience—‘‘ Henry Burnish !” ‘‘ Well, my dear, 
well ?” answered he, in the most dulcet and conciliatory 
strain. ‘‘ Henry Burnish, this carpet will have to come 
up to-morrow, and when I have slaved myself to give you 
a home that is not a barnyard, perhaps you will have 
more feeling for me dead than you have for me living.” 

Poor Burnish! I have no doubt that my cousin 
shortened his life by many years. ‘‘ What difference does 
it make,” he said to me one day, in a kind of piteous des- 
pair, ‘“‘by what name your domestic devil is called ? 
Some call it jealousy ; some, extravagance ; some, surly 
temper ; some, coldness. The devil that ruined my home 
and that murders me has a pretty name, for he is called 
Neatness.” Poor Burnish, I say. And yet you see as I 
do that in this case also it was the manner of treatment 
that made all the difference and worked the mischief. 
Neatness is certainly concerned with little things, but not 
in a little way. Ina house itis made up of infinite details. 
Mrs. Margery Honeysuckle’s mind is as much fixed upon 
details, as you call it, as my cousin Mary Burnish’s. But 
while her house is the neatest in the neighbourhood, her 
husband is the happiest of men. She is like an 
essayist who treats the little common thing in the largest 
way, and so makes it delightful. It is her manner of 
doing it. Isn’t it fine to do a great favour to anybody ? 
And yet you know it can be done in such a way as to ex- 
asperate and to excite wrath instead of gratitude. As 
for myself, I never see the beautiful details of a picture 
or read an essay by a master upon any subject, let it be 
patches with Addison, or travel with Bacon, or manners 
with Emerson, or screens in dining-rooms with Thack- 
eray, but I feel again that littleness is not in things but 
in ourselves. —Yours, dear Reginald, 

An Oxp BACHELOR. 


On Monday morning, at seven o’clock, Mr. Robert Young, 
to whom the late Lord Derby when in office granted a pension 
of 40/. a-year, in consideration of his literary services, was 
found dead in the Derry Lunatic Asylum. The deceased 
had his head immersed in a bath of water, and rested with 
his hands on the floor. Mr. Young had been an inmate of the 
asylum for about two months. It will be remembered that 


there were several discussions in the House of Commons when 


the pension was granted. The works of Mr. Young were of 
a poetical nature, and were chiefly confined to subjects relat- 
ing to the maintenance of Protestantism and Protestant insti- 
tutions, 
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Theatres and Annusements, 


————~.—__ 


Royat_ 1TaLiAN Opera, Covent-carpen.—This (Saturday) Evening, 
Fidelio. On Tuesday, Guglielmo Tell. Half-past Eight 

DRvRY-LANE.—This (Saturday) Evening, Benefit of Mr. Chatterton. 

HayMARKET.—An Alarming Sacrifice (At Twenty Minutes to Eight) Our 
American Cousin-~Shocking Events. Seven. 

rarcpclap ted Life’s in Danger—Paul Lafarge—A Dark Night’s Work. 

even. 
ApeELput.—My Precious Betsy—The Prompter’s Box—Whitebait at Green- 
wich. Seven. . : 
Lyceum.—Sampson’s Wedding—Le Compositeur Toqué—Chilpéric Half- 
vast Seven. 
Ouvsintos=tittle Em'ly—(At Half-past Nine) The Princess—Old Goose- 
berry. Seven. 3 : 4 
GLoBEe.—Whitebait. at Greenwich—(At Eight) Philomel—The Goose with 
the Golden Eggs. Seven. . 
Stranp.—Sisterly Service—Widow’s Weeds—Sir George and a Dragon. 
Seven. 
Sr. James’s.—She Stoops to Conquer—(At a Quarter past Nine) La 
Belle Sauvage—An Unhappy Pair. Seven. : . 
PRINCE OF Wates’s.—Dearest Mamma—(At Eight) School—Quite by 
Accident. Half-past Seven. 

New Rovatty.—Love’s Doctor—(At Nine) Black-eyed Susan—Rely on 
my Discretion. Half-past 3even 

New QUuEEN’s.—Quick March-(At a Quarter-past Eight) ’Twixt Axe and 
Crown. Seven. 

GatETy.—The Happy Village—(At a Quarter to Eight) The First Night 
—(At Nine) Uncle Dick’s Darling. Seven. 

EL ee, Oblige Benson—Not so Bad After All—Ixion. 

even. 

AstLey’s.—A Farce—The Grand Duchess. Seven. 

New Nationat STANDARD. —Formosa—The Forty Thieves. Seven. 

RoYAL AMPHITHEATRE AND Circus, Hotporn.—This Evening (Saturday) 
last Night of the Season. Scenes in the Arena, &c., commencing at 
Half-past Seven. 

CrYsTAL PaLace.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. Open at Ten. 

St. James’s Hatz, Piccaps1ty.—Christy Minstrels. Every Evening at 
Eight. Wednesdays and Saturdays, Three and Eight. 

Eayprian Haui, Piccapitty.—Mr. W. 8. Woodin at Home. Every Even- 
ing (except Saturdays) at Hight. Saturday Mornings at Three. 
PoLyTecunic.—Miscellaneous Entertainment, Open from Twelve till 

Five, and from Seven till Ten. 


Mapame Tussaup’s.—Waxwork Exhibition. Eleven till Ten. 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 
Sunpay.—Fifth Sunday in Lent. 
Monday.—Sun rises 5.30 A.M. 
Tuesday.—Dividends due at the Bank. 
. Wednesday.—Sun sets, 6.39 P.M. 
. Thursday.—Prince Leopold born, 1853. 
Friday.—Lent University Term ends. 
. Saturday.—First quarter moon, 4.25 A.M. 


(Dare letter Bushes. 


Tar Lapy’s Own Paper is published by E. Marlborough and Co., 
4, Ave Maria-lane, E.C., and may also be obtained at the Railway Sta- 
tions, and of the Newsagents throughout the United Kingdom. In the 
event of any difficulty, copies will be sent direct from the office ; single 
copies, pos free, for 4d. ; three copies for 11d. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Year (post free) Feelce on sess cen lt8., 0G. 
Half a Year + se seeseresseccescces 88. 8d. 
Quarter of a Year — . 4s. 4d. 


*.* Subscriptions payable in advance. Post-office Orders to be made 
payable (on General Post- office) to E. Marlborough and Co. 

Communications intended for the Editor should be addressed to him at 
4, Ave Maria-lane, E.C., where letters relating to the business of the Paper 
should also be sent. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR FRANCE AND THE CONTINENT. 


carly gestern srscstssne eee soe 24 francs. 
Halfgy early; steer hiss Zi, 
Quarterly = sae 6 ;; 


AGENT FOR FRENCH AND CONTINENTAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Mr. Kinnear, 95, Rue de Lafayette, Paris. 


A Supscriger.—You will have no difficulty with the icing 
of your ice-cream cake if you boil the syrup thoroughly until 
all the water is out of it; then pour it over the whites of 
the eggs, stirring the mixture for several minutes, until it is 
perfectly smooth icing. If you use the patent egg-beater 
with a churnlike dash the eggs will be lighter than if 
beaten by hand witha fork. Put the citric acid in the 
syrup while boiling. 

Katix.—It is but a waste of labour to try to learn the pro- 
nunciation of a foreign language without an opportunity 
of hearing it spoken by a native of the country where it is 
used, or some person familiar with its usage. It cannot be 
acquired from books alone. 

A New Svxsscriser.—Freckles are not easily eradicated ; 
but as they are greatly increased by irregularities of diet 
and exposure to rude winds and excessive heat, whether of 
the sun or fires, they can be kept in check by a good regi- 
men of food and exercise, and avoidance of the extremes of 
temperature. ‘The French recommend what they term the 
lait virginal, which is thus composed : Tinct. benzoin, one 
drachm ; rose-waier, one pint. Mix. — 

Minnig.—Wear your hair in chatelaine braids. Arrange your 
shawl as a burnouse. Linen collars are straight bands at the 
back with sharp points turned over in front. Roman gold 
and jet jewellery are most used for general wear. 

A Frrenp.—As your hands are red and ungainly, 
sleep in large kid or buckskin gloves, 
night with mutton tallow. 

Moruer.— Of course it is better for the infant to be nursed by 
its mother—if the latter be not physically incapacitated. 
Such facts as these prove it beyond the possibility of a 
doubt : Of 300 children born in Paris from the lst of J une, 
1867, to the Ist of June, 1868, 235 were nursed at the 
breast, and 64 by artificial means ; 25 only of the former 
died, 11 per cent., and 33 of the latter, 51 per cent. 
During the same period (June 1, 1867, to June 1, 1868), of 
235 infants brought up at the breast, 181 were nursed by 
their own mothers ; of these 15 only died, 8 percent. Of the 
54 nursed by other women than their mothers, but at the 
breast, 10 died, or 18 per cent. ! 

8. C. M. (London),—Thanks for the translations. 
be used as Opportunities may occur. 

ATTENTIVE REapER.—A Maltese cat is of a peculiar breed, 
Supposed to be originally of the island of Malta, and is 
chiefly characterised by a fur of light leaden tint.—There is 
always a demand for good designs for wood-cuts, and the 
remuneration for them is proportionately large. 

Youne Lapy.—If you are wholly governed in the choice of a 
lover by the colour of the eyes and hair, we would suggest 
to you that you are founding your hopes of future happi- 
ness upon a very uncertain and by no means permanent 
-basis. ‘Time will be sure to change the tint of one, and per- 

* haps of both. 

InquIsitIve.—(Windsor).—We have a large number of wool- 
work designs in preparation, and shall soon be able, there- 
fore, to accede to your request. We are much obliged for 
your efforts to make the paper better known in your 
neighbourhood. ; lish 

Young Matron.—To make over your white poplin wy, 5 of 
cut the neck heart-shaped, and cut off the poate sever see 
the elbow ; then trim the neck and sleeves with bias 


you should 
Oil your hands at 


They shall 
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velvet, edged with white pleated tulle ruffles. Drape a 
black lace shawl as a tunic, and loop with pink roses. 
Velvet bows, with roses in the centre, are in front of cor- 
sage and on the sleeves. A sash of mingled velvet, tulle, 
and a rose spray. 
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T has long been known in certain quarters—and, in- 
deed, warnings to that effect have been given in our 
columns—that there has existed for some time past in 
the N.E. district a ‘Matrimonial Agency” of 
considerable pretensions. ‘“ Marriages are made in ”— 
Dalston, would seem to be the latest reading of the 
oft-quoted words, as it isin that parish that the or- 
ganisation has existed for the systematic promotion of 
matrimony. A firm with a limited directory has been 
sending out advertisements to people desirous of 
marriage, and offering to accommodate them upon the 
simple terms of a commission. Nothing could be more 
business-like than the proceedings of the ingenious go- 
betweens. Persons of both sexes were entered upon 
the ledgers of the establishment. In this way the 
books of the house of Schwartz and Co., or, as we 
should say, Schwartz and wife, afforded extraordinary 
facilities for bachelors still enduring the desolate 
freedom of the wild ass, and maidens who were waiting 
to be wooed and ready to be won. With the per- 
mission of previous patrons, Schwartz published testi- 
monials as to the specific value of his negotiations. 
They read remarkably like “the cure 5,781” of a 
quack pill vendor, and were not improbably just about 
as trustworthy ; but, at any rate, they seem +o have 
exerted their due influence on soft hearts and softer 
heads. A phase of the business has just been 
revealed, however, that may have the effect of making 
the most credulous pause before trusting their secrets 
to such “ third persons.” The names of Schwartz and 
Co. figured in the police-sheets on Thursday last week, 
under a charge of endeavouring to obtain money by 
threats. It appears that Schwartz had assisted in pro- 
curing a spouse for a countryman of his, who did not 
pay the expected honorarium to Cupid’s bagman, 
whether or not from dissatisfaction with his bargain is 
not stated. Schwartz then lost his temper. He would 
tell the secrets of the wooing, and though his client 
should go to the North Pole he would find people 
bursting their sides with laughing at him on his return. 
Nay more, Schwartz would pursue him for a genera- 
tion. His children should learn the story of the 
courtship that commenced with an advertisement, 
and of which they were the result. And so the 
business of Schwartz is deprived of its romance at once, 
and ardent ladies and addle-pated or adventurous 
gentlemen may hesitate in future before entrusting 
their “love” secrets even to him ! 


The early hour at which it is necessary for us to go 
to press prevented our saying all we might have done 
last week in reference to the Queen’s second Drawing- 
room, which contrasted most favourably in every re- 
spect with that held earlier in the season. The dresses 
were magnificent, and such an assemblage of beauty 
has rarely ever graced our Court. On the first oc- 
casion of the year the prevailing colours were yellow 
and crimson ; at last week’s Drawing-room, blue and 
grenat were the most frequent, though it might not 
be said, nevertheless, that they were the most fashion- 
able, for the new colour, the vert d’eau-de Nil, said to 
have been suggested by the Empress of the French 
after her return from Egypt, was favoured with this 
distinction. This is really worthy of the favour it has 
found, and likely to become the rage for a time, as 
it has from its varied shades an adaptability most 
obliging to the complexions of many ranges of 
beauty. Still these colours mentioned did not by any 
means show in a preponderating way, for with the 
new green, grenat and blue came in endless mixture 
of hues on varied material—the new pink, the gros 
@argent, yellows, crimsens, amethyst violet, rose, the 
pale coral, fawn, and so on, though the prononcé 
colours, stich as that light and beautiful green tulle, 
which was more decided than the eau de Nil, drew 
admiration, well bestowed, on the graceful wearer. 
The headdress had in some cases undergone a distinct 
change; for instance, there was a new fashion seen for 
the first time at Court called the “Frou-frou,” which 
is highly becoming to the wearers if they have fair hair, 
and in two or three cases it called forth marked 
admiration, especially so in the instance of a lady 
who wore a black plume, which was in striking 
contrast. For the benefit of those who have not 
seen the novelty—and those who have worn it 
as yet are few—we may state that it consists of a 
chief chignon, not of very great amplitude, worn as the 


taste may incline, more or less approaching the centre 
of the head, and then flowing off backwards in a series 
of rolls of minor chignons and heavy curls, and from 
the extreme end droop out a few diminutive ringlets. 
The lace worn was splendid. The Princess Mary’s is 
renowned ; the Princess of Wales patronised Irish 
lace. Mrs. Layard, for a reason that may be conceived, 
wore Spanish lace, which was remarkably handsome, 
while the following ladies also wore lace of great 
beauty: The Hon. Mrs. Walrond, the Hon. Mrs. 
Motley, Mrs. Gaskell, Mrs. Douglas Murray, Mrs. 
Burchall Helme, Mrs. Bingham Mildmay, and Mrs. 
Arthur Bass. 

Another alarmist’s cry, and this time, it would seem, 
certainly not altogether without reason. It was bad 
enough to hear of mud butter, and a villainous com- 
pound sold as cheap tea, but we must confess we were 
scarcely prepared for the danger that is now said to 
threaten. If there is one thing which people have 
hitherto confided in it is a pillbox; it is allowed to 
lie about anywhere, it is shut up in a drawer or a cup- 
board, or is carried in the pocket. Something very 
liké a panic will therefore be caused in many a house- 
hold by the account given in the Pharmaceutical 
Journal of what -recently befell a lady for whom a 
doctor had prescribed twenty-four pills, each contain- 
ing two grains of the oxide of silver, a twenty-fourth 
of a grain of muriate of morphia, and “a sufficiency” 
of extract of gentian; the pills being coated with 
silver in the usual manner. The pills, it is stated, 
were delivered to the patient in an ordinary pillbox, 
but the lady, being in her nursery and having no 
pocket in her dress, placed the box in her bosom, pro- 
bably next the skin. Little did this unfortunate lady 
know the deadly peril which awaited her. In three- 
quarters of an hour a severe explosion occurred; her 
under-clothes were reduced to a tinder, she was se- 
riously burned, and, but that she had the presence of 
mind to extinguish the flame with her hands, would 
probably have been destroyed. Oxide of silver being 
reduced by contact with vegetable extracts is, it seems, 
in the habit of exploding. It is really as well people 
should be made aware of the danger they run, in 
order that they may have magazines for pillboxes 
attached to their dwellings! We should also be glad 
to know if pills of this nature are liable to explode 
after they are swallowed! No information is given on 
this point, which is of some little importance; but the 
Lancet, for our consolation, under the head of “Things 
Not Generally Known,” says that a similar occurrence 
has been known in compounding the extract of 
colocynth with the oxide of silver, and that with 
creosote or oil of cloves this salt is reduced to the 
metallic state with the production of heat, amounting 
often to an explosion. We give these particulars for 
what they are worth, but if they merely cause people 
to be less liberal in their use of pills they will not have 
been published in vain. 


A case of considerable importance to ladies, to 
which we made reference on its ae hearing, came on 
again on Monday at the Clerkenwell Police-court, 
when a man named Wm. Leaver, with several aliases, 
and a young woman named Amy Law, were charged 
on remand with systematic swindling and robbery. 
Mr. Besley, who prosecuted on behalf of the Society 
for Enforcing the Laws for the Protection of Women, 
said the male prisoner carried on no other business 
than that of advertising in a certain class of news- 
papers for young women to take charge of shops, and 
then swindling and robbing those who applied for 
engagements. The Christian World not only in- 
serted these advertisements, which were rejected by 
many papers, but permitted the answers to be received 
at the publishing office. In November last the 
following advertisement appeared in its columns: 
“ Wanted, by a young widower in business in the 
West-end, a respectable young person as housekeeper 
and to do a little booking in the shop.. Send stamped 
envelope to 8. L. W., Christian World Office, Fleet- 
street.” Among those who answered this was Mary 
Ann Frances Williams, a young woman then living at 
Winchester. A few days after she had written the 
male prisoner came to where she was living in 
Winchester, and engaged her as his housekeeper 
for a house and shop in Wells-street, Oxford- 
street. She came to London, and  JLeaver 
met her at Waterloo-station, and, telling her that his 
sister was at his place in Wells-street, whence she 
would be gone in two days, he took her to a coffee- 
house. She was then taken from place to place, until 
she lost sight of the prisoner. Subsequently she 
found that her boxes had been taken. The contents 
were worth 20/.. The prisoners were remanded, and it 
was stated that other charges would be brought against 
them. I 

If we may fully credit a paper just read by Major 
Millinger before the Anthropological Society, remarks 
a daily contemporary, there is a field of female enter- 
prise in the Kast which hitherto has been happily 
cultivated only by Oriental hands. All the ladies in 
Constantinople are, it seems, slave-dealers. Every 
woman who has any capital to invest becomes an im- 
porter of her own sex from Circassia. The business is 
safe and profitable, for white slaves are as much a 


necessity to the Mussulman dynasty as meat is to the 
London market. It is contrary to the statutes of 
the empire for the Sultan or his family to marry 
any but slaves, and in the Seraglio it is the Circassians 
who receive the best treatment and alone attain the 
highest honours. So intimately is slavery bound up 
with the social and political systems of Turkey that, 
in the opinion of Major Millinger, the extinction of 
the former must imply the destruction of the latter. 
If these conclusions be correct, we must not be too 
sanguine as to the effect which is likely to be produced 
by the recent visits of the Empress of the French and 
the Princess of Wales to the Sultan. But there is 
every reason why the efforts of Englishwomen to ele- 
vate the condition of the inmates of the harem should 
not be relaxed. Granting that the Sultan’s wives 
must continue to be slaves, it does not follow that they 
need be deprived of education as well as of liberty. 


guste and the Drama. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

On Tuesday night the operatic season of 1870 began at 
Covent-garden Theatre with a performance of Lucia di 
Lammermoor, and if it may be taken as a sample of those 
which are to follow, it will be safe to predict that the 
ensuing season will be a series of successes. The con- 
ductor, Signor Vianesi, was the new-comer first seen by 
the audience. He is a comparatively young man, but 
performed his duties most satisfactorily. The orchestra 
is exceedingly good as a whole, but the chorus might be 
improved, the trebles and the contralti being somewhat 
weak. The basses and tenors produce a fine body of tone, 
however, and by the weight and volume of their voices 
kept the choruses exceedingly steady. 

The principal characters were assigned in the following 
order: Edgardo, Herr Wachtel ; Enrico, Signor Graziani ; 
Raimondo, Signor Capponi; Arturo, Signor Marino ; 
Normanno, Signor Rossi ; Alice, Madlle. Anese ; Lucia, 
Madlle. Mathilde Sessi. Signor Graziani, who was 
heartily welcomed, sang most splendidly from the begin- 
ning to the end of his part in the opera; his singing— 
more dramatic than his acting—was brilliant and striking. 
Recalls during the progress of the opera, and at the con- 
clusion of each act, were most frequent, and Signor 
Graziani shared in the general expression of enthusiasm. 
Signor Capponi, a new candidate for favour, has an ex- 
cellent voice. Signori Marino and Rossi have been heard 
before, and of their value in an operatic company it is not 
needful here to enlarge. Madlle. Anese had little or 
nothing to do, for the character of Alice, one of those 
amiable nobodies always to be met with either in the 
drama or opera, affords small scope for the display of 
talent. 

The great interest of the evening was centred in the 
fair-haired débutante Mdlle. Sessi, of whom there has 
been so much talk lately. She began singing in a timid 
manner, the coldness of her reception at first probably ine 
fluencing her vocalisation. She continued to sing with 
quiet manner, her audience listening calmly, nay, almost 
frigidly, until the beauty of her voice and style could no 
longer be resisted, and the applause, when it did break 
forth, was a most genuine outburst of enthusiasm. 
Malle. Sessi, although slightly wanting in dignity of 
presence, has a pleasing manner, an expressive face, and 
a most captivating smile. Her method of singing is pure 
and good, and her voice is very sweet and telling. The 
impression created by her on Tuesday night was com- 
pletely satisfactory, and it is gratifying to be able to re- 
cord the name of Mdlle. Sessi upon the list of our most 
pleasing singers. The house was very full in every part, 
and, according to ancient custom, the chorus singers sang 
“¢God save the Queen” before the overture to the opera 
was played. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 


The new play by Mr. H. J. Byron, promised some 
weeks ago, was produced at Mr. Webster’s theatre on 
Wednesday night last week, under the title of The 
Prompter’s Box ; a Story of the Footlights and the Fireside. 
The story in question, though subdivided into four acts, 
might be sketched in almost as many sentences. Its most 
interesting personages are an old Peninsular officer of 
good family, who, having fallen into misfortune, becomes 
a prompter at a provincial theatre, and his daughter a 
young actress engaged at the same establishment. The 
struggles of this clever girl to win a good position in her 
profession ; the obstacles thrown in her way by an older 
artist, jealous of her advancement; the disappoint- 
ment she endures in the temporary loss of her lover 
a rich young man, whose father forbids the match ; the 
encouragement she receives in all her trials from the 
paternal devotion of the poor old prompter ; her eventual 
triumph, and her happy restoration to her sweetheart— 
these are the mainsprings of such incidents as are designed 
to give interest and action to the plot. In its revelations 
of life behind the scenes the piece reminds one of The 
First Night, One Touch of Nature, and some other dramas 
of the like class, whose professed purpose is to reveal to 
the audience a glimpse of what is presumed to be passing 
behind the scenes—a vision which generally leaves the 
spectators about as wise as it found them. Some of the 
characters in the’present play are well drawn, and the 
dialogue is occasionally bright and fluent. The chief defect 
of the piece, as an acting play, 18 that it wants closeness of 
texture and swiftnessand diversity « f action. It is very well 
acted in some of the more important parts. Mr. B, 
Webster as Mr. Bristow, the old promptor, does full 
justice to the character. He has little or nothing to do, 
indeed, in the way of prompting, but he depicts with ex- 
cellent effect the fond solicitude of the fatber and the 
native dignity of the high-born old gentleman, whose 
martial grace of manner and high sense of honour abide 
with him through all his trials and reverses, Miss 
Furtado plays Florence Bristow with quiet earnestness 
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and unaffected pathos. Mrs. Alfred Mellon is very effec- 
tive as Miss Mountcashel, a haughty actress, who brooks 
no rival near her throne; end Mr. H. J. Byron deserves 
favourable mention for his comic impersonation of Mr. 
de Lacy Fitzaltamont, a sentimental young actor, whose 
chronic grievance arises from the inability or unwilling- 
ness of the public to appreciate his merits. 


GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION. 

Cox and Box having fought their battles and settled 
their differences for nearly 300 times, with as great a 
success upon the final representation as upon the first, 
retired in their little back second-floor room to make way 
for a game of Beggar my Neighbour, which game, if the 
adage proves true that practice really does make perfect, 
must speedily arrive at what the advertising agents call 
the ‘‘acme of perfection ;” for, notwithstanding the fact 
that first representations do scarcely show either the 
author or the performer to the most creditable 
advantage, yet the first game of Blindman’s Bouffe 
was so well played on Monday night that it 
is difficult to realise how it could haye been better 
performed. The play—for play it is—is a humorous 
version of Les Dews Aveugles, and two funnier 
blind men than Mr. German Reed and Mr. Arthur Cecil 
can scarcely be met with in the regions of the drama or 
commonplace life. ‘The libretto has been furnished by 
Mr. I’. C. Burnand, and is replete with genuine fun—so 
genuine and so true that, apart from the bright attraction 
of the music, which is in Offenbach’s happiest vein, it 
will without question prove a powerful means of drawing 
audiences. 
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The World of Wonders: A Record of Things Wonderful 
in Nature, Science, and Art. With Numerous Illustra- 
tions. (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin.) 

Tas work answers fully to its title. lt is a book of 

wonders, and its very binding is a ‘‘ wonder” in its way. 

To give even a summary of its contents would be impos- 

sible in the space at our disposal, but any of our readers 

who are acquainted with Chambers’ well-known ‘‘ Book 
of Days” will be able to appreciate its worth when we 
say that it does for science and art what the other sup- 
plies in respect of national traits and social characteristics, 
and would consequently form a fitting companion volume. 

Its ‘‘ wonders” are not all dryly antiquarian or purely 

scientific, however; amongst its articles are chapters on 

the manufacture of bank-notes, spider’s silk, the Bayeux 

Tapestry, wonderful women, with others of like interest 

to ladies. The illustrations, which are numerous, are by 

no means the most unattractive feature, as the annexed 
specimen of the work of the coral builders will show. 

We gave some weeks ago, it may be remembered, 

a sketch of the coral animals as found in 

temperate latitudes: this exhibits the more finished 
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live and work together, joining house to house and 
street to street, till the aggregate comes to be an im- 
portant geographical item. When dead, they leave their 
bodies in the house where they lived, and that, becoming 
filled up, forms a strong stony foundation, on which a 
new generation can build a fresh superstructure. The 
number of coral animals required to make a given piece 
of work varies greatly according to the family of the 
creatures and the class of work to be done. In a piece 
of Astrea polypary, twelve feet in diameter, it has been 
reckoned that there are 100,000 coral animals, and that 
in a polypary of the Porites family (see accompanying 
illustration), of the same diameter, there are five millions 
and a half! 

Such are some of the ‘‘ wonders ” that are pleasantly 
treated in the showily bound work before us—a volume 
that may be taken up at any spare moment, with the 
certainty of finding therein something of amusement if 
not of instruction. 


MUSICAL, LITERARY, & ART JOTTINGS. 


Mr. SwInBurnz is at work upon a volume of political and 
other poems. 


A new volume of poems by Mr. Dante Gabriel Rositti will 
be published in a few days. 

Mrs. Beecher Stowe is one of the authors of a new book 
intended to teach the ‘‘ proprieties ” to young ladies ! 

& The novel, ‘* Fallen among Thieves.” is being dramatised, 
and will be produced at the Royal Alfred Theatre on April 16. 

Mr. Disraeli is, we understand, writing a new novel, which 

wil be published by Messrs. Longmans and Co. on the 2nd of 
Tay. 

The Alexandra Theatre at Glasgow, a brick and wooden 
structure, has been burnt down. The damage is estimated 
at 2,0002. 

Mr. Sydney Hedges will probably send to the Academy 
a head-sized portrait of her Serene Highness the Princess 
Claudine of Teck. 

A grand-daughter of the celebrated theorist Rameau is still 
living in Paris, in straitened circumstances, upon a small 
Government pension, an increase of which is entreated for. 

The Blindman’s Bouffe which forms Mr. German Reed’s new 
entertainment is an adaptation of Offenbach’s operetta Les 
Deux Aveugles, 

A new comedy, M.P., from the pen of Mr. T. W. Robertson, 
has been read at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. It will be 
produced immediately, with all the old favourite actors. 

A new opera by the Baroness de Maistre, called Les Rous- 
salkas, and founded upon a Russian fairy taie, has just been 
produced with some success at the Thédtre Monnaie, 
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A volume of miscellaneous papers by Leigh Hunt has been 
published in the United States, that contains some of his 
Essays which have not appeared in a collected form in this 
country. 

The Royal Academy of Music, at Stockholm, has just 
elected a third lady honorary member, Mdlle. Sarah Heinze. 
The others are Madame Lind-Goldschmidt and Madame 
Norman-Néruda. 

A new romantic drama, written by Mr. C. H. Ross, Editor 
of [Judy, will be produced at the Surrey 
Theatre on Easter Monday next, in which 


some attractive and daring novelties are to be 


attempted. 


Mrs. Ward’s picture for the next Academy 


Exhibition represents one of those pathetic 


interviews of the Empress Josephine with the 


infant King of Rome, which took place in the 
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work of those peculiar to the tropics, in the clear blue 
waters of which their operations may be watched and 
their habits studied with a facility altogether exceptional. 
Still, though their labours are thus freely exposed, it was, 
as is now tolerably well known, for many years questioned 
whether they belonged to the vegetable or animal kingdom, 
and it was not till the middle of the last century that their 
true nature was ascertained. Coral animals, to quote the 
work now before us, are polypes, having an intestinal 
cavity, with distinct mouth, surrounded by radia- 
ting lobes. They secrete salts, which are over and 
above the wants of the sea in which they live, 
and with these salts, prepared by them in some 
wonderful way, they construct those blocks of solid 
masonry which are known as coral reefs. These reefs 
are, indeed, but a collection of corals’ houses, so many 
coralline cities. The coral animals, being gregarious, 
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presence of her divorced husbaud ; this one oc- 
curred at La Bagatelle. 

Mr. R. Reece has written for the Olympic 
Theatre a metrical drama or dramatic romance, 
which will be produced at Easter. This com- 
position is, we understand, a novelty in the 
drama. It will be represented with elaborate 
spectacular arrangements. 

The national portraits heretofore exhibited 
at Great George-street, Westminster, have 
been removed to a wing of the long gallery 
to the south of the Horticultural Gardens in 
South Kensington, where they were the sub- 
ject of what is termed a ‘“‘ private view” on 
Saturday. 

A performance of more than usual attrac- 
tion and talent will take place on Monday, 
April 4, at the Holborn Theatre Royal, for the 
benefit of three young children which are des- 
titute by their father’s desertion and the death 
of their mother. Several of our most emi- 
nent artistes have given their services for the 
occasion. 


A sad catastrophe occurred at Paris last 
week. A young petit crévé was swinging along 
the Boulevards on a velocipede, when he raised 
his hat to salute Nilsson, heedless of a cab, 
which ran into him and killed him on the spot. 
Poor Nilsson, the proximate cause of this sad 
fatality, was so much affected that she could 
not sing at the opera at night. 

The celebrated picture of the execution of 
Lady Jane Grey is now in the possession of 
W. H. Eaton, Esq., M.P., 16, Princes-gate, 
and, by kind permission of that gentleman, 
may be viewed on Wednesdays from one to 
four o’clock by tickets, which may be ob- 
taincd at half-a-crown each from Messrs. Agnew, 5, Waterloo- 
place. The proceeds are to be given to a London hospital. 

Miss Neilson is about to give a series of readings Cine, 
trated by anecdotes and explanatory notes) from ae ame 
dramatists of Europe. At the first reading, whie wil ee 
place on Tuesday, the 17th of May, at St. aR §-haul, 
Regent-street, the authors are to be Shakespeare, | acine, 
Schiller, Congreve, Vanbrugh, &c. | During the evening, Mr, 
Lindsay Sloper will perform a choice selection of mnsic. 

Tue Frencu Gatiery.—Mr. Wallis’s exhibition, which is 
to open at this Gallery on Monday, April 4, promises to prove 
more than usually attractive. Among the works on view will 
be the following: ‘‘ Le Sentiment de la Maternité,” by 
Gallait, lent by Her Majesty the Queen ; “ La Visite,” by 
Alfred Stevens, lent by his Majesty the King of the Belgians; 
‘‘The Chess Players,” by Gerome; ‘‘ Fontainbleau,” by 
Rosa Bonheur; ‘‘ Christ Weeping over Jerusalem,” by A. 
Schiffer ; two by Mussoina ; and ‘* The Sick Chamber,” by 


Isracls. Mr, Wallis will introduce for the first time at his 
exhibition a choice collection of foreign water-colour drawings, 
as well as some statuary from Munich. 

‘“‘The Genial Showman” will be the title of a new two- 
volume work by Mr, Edward P. Hingston. In addition to 
detailing the experiences of the author during a long tour on 
the North American Continent, it will comprise a biography 
of the late Artemus Ward, with whom Mr. Hingston travelled 
far and wide among gold diggers, Indians, and Mormons. The 
book will be published by Mr. Hotten, of Piccadilly. 

Mr. E. M. Ward will probably contribute to the Royal 
Academy a picture representing Judge Jeffries browbeating 
Baxter (of the ‘‘Saint’s Rest”) during his trial in West- 
minster Hall. An open window gives a view of Titus Oates 
standing in the pillory of Palace Yard. The same artist will 
also send an illustration of one of the sufferings of the royal 
family of France. The Princess, afterwards Duchess 
d’Angouléme, is sweeping the floor of her prison ; Robespierre 
looks on. With these will go a water-colour replica of ‘*The 
Acquittal of the Seven Bishops,” a wall-picture at West« 
minster. 


New PorTRAIT OF THE QuEEN,—Messrs. Dickinson, of 
114, New Bond-street, have on view a life-size portrait of the 
Queen in robes of state. Her Majesty has given sittings for 
the picture, and, with the Royal Family, has taken much in- 
terest inits progress. The Princess Louise, we are informed, 
has given it a few finishing touches. The picture, which has 
been painted by Mr. Lowes Dickinson, is life-like and cha- 
racteristic. he Queen is represented seated, dressed in black, 
and with the veil and headdress, in themselves by no means 
inelegant, that mark a royal widowhood ; but in other respects 
in royal state, wearing a tiara of diamonds, the blue ribbon 
and badge of the Order of the Garter, the Koh-i-noor as a 
brooch, and on her arm a bracelet with a portrait of the 
Prince Consort. The portrait is to be engraved by Mr. Samuel 
Cousens, R.A. 

At one of the latest representations of Faust it is stated by 
a French journal that at the moment when Madame Patti 
finished one of her most brilliant morceaux, the famous singer 
heard an echo of wondrous accuracy issuing from the side 
scenes. Struck with the perfection of the imitation, Mdme, 
Patti was anxious to discover who was the singer, when, to 
her great astonishment, she found herself in the presence of a 
young girl nine years old, who now fixed longing eyes upon 
her model. The Marquise de Caux proposed to the parents 
to have the child instructed, but they refused to part with 
her, and then Mdme. Patti obtained her admission to the 
Conservatoire de Musique, at the cost of the State. Ze Nord 
says that the little Marie Adler—for such is the name of 
Mdme. Patti's echo—will shortly give the people of St. 
Petersburg an opportunity of hearing her voice at a concert. 


The ‘‘Grand Spanish Entertainment of Bull-fighters” at 
the Agricultural Hall on Monday night came to rather a 
sudden termination. When the fourth bull had been pierced 
by an arrow, at the end of which a sharp stud was fixed, the 
secretary of the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals jumped over the barriers into the arena, followed by 
several officers of the Society and police officers, and, taking 
possession of the arena, informed the Spanish troupe that no 
further performances of that kind would be allowed. The 
audience, at first, could not understand the object of this 
sudden intervention, but as soon as its meaning became 
apparent to them, yells and execrations filled the hall, and a 
general rush was made into the arena. Many efforts were 
made to ‘‘mob” the officers and take from them the arrows 
seized, but they-managed to fight their way out of the hall. 
The performances were not resumed. 

The success of Mdme. Norman-Neruda on the violin seems 
to have suggested the study of that instrument to ladies in 
general, who hitherto had confined themselves to the piano or 
the voice. At several amateur concerts which have taken place 
this Lent (notwithstanding that this is apenitential period), 
lady violinists appeared, and, considering the difficulties to be 
got over in order to acquire even a tolerable proficiency on the 
fiddle, they came out of the trial very triumphantly indeed. 
Any one who has seen Mdme. Neruda can perceive with what 
ease and grace the violin can be managed, and how useless 
was the old male system of scrowling and scuffling over it. 
The posture adopted in playing has many advantages over 
that necessitated by a performance on the piano. The full 
figure is exhibited, a pretty chin leaning affectionately against 
the vibrating wood, two white hands prominently displayed, 
form an attractive and suggestive picture far superior to a 
half-length back view, and the stoop over the ivory keyboard. 

A Too ARDENT ADMIRER.—Mdlle. Marie Roze, who.is at 
present studying a part in L’Ombre, which MM. de Saint- 
Georges and Flotow are about to bring out at the Lyrique, 
was remarked of late to be nervous and preoccupied, and on 
being questioned by her friends, declared that she had re- 
ceived a number of anonymous letters from an unknown ad- 
mirer, the missives being remarkable alike for their ardour 
and their bad spelling: the last one had directed her to be on 
a certain evening, at half-past five o'clock, alone, in front of 
the Church of the Trinity, as, if not, she might reckon on 
having her face sprinkled over with sulphuric acid. Her 
friends insisted on her lodging a complaint at the prefecture 
of police. On the day appointed the young actress was at the 
place of rendezvous, and a young workman, in a blouse and 
cloth cap, came up and addressed her: “ Ah ! you have come ! 
Are you alone?” “Yes.” ‘Well, it is not I who wrote, 
but my brother. He is there in that hackney-coach.” At 
that moment several police-agents seized on the man, and, 
proceeding to the carriage, found it empty. Of course he was 
detained in custody to answer for the offence. It appears 
that this was not his first attempt, as before offering his heart 
to Mdlle. Roze, he laid it—in precisely the same manher—at 
the feet of Mdlle. Massin, of the Gymnase. 


_ ETERNALLY Lear YEAr.—A gentleman who has passed some 
time among the Cossacks of the Ukraine tells of some strange 
customs still prevalent there, one of which may perhaps inte- 
rest our fair readers. When a young woman in the Ukraine 
feels a tender passion for a young man, she goes at once to the 
house of his parents, and says to him, ‘ Pomagai-bog,” which 
means, ‘*be you blessed of God.” The young woman then sits 
down and talks to the object of her choice as follows: ‘* The 
goodness I see written in your countenance is a sufficient as- 
surance to me that you are capable of ruling and loving a wife, 
and your excellent qualities encourage me te hope that you will 
make a good husband. It is in this belief that T have taken 
the resolution to come, and beg you, with all due humility, to 
accept me for your spouse.’’ She ‘then addresses the father and 
mother, and solicits their approval of, and consent to, tne 
marriage. If she meets with a refusal she refuses to leave me 
house, and such conduct is usually crowned with success. Sar 
parents of the young man never put the young maidens ae 
they still persist in their stay, believing by doing so they 
bring down the vengeance of heayen upon their heads. 
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Satin-striped poplin, as soft 
gnifies the rustle 


, is composed of silk 
and yielding as mousseline de laine, yet substantial, hag 


POPLINS. 
but is in sma 


poplin, sold for spring suits 
poplin—the word si 


s of satin of the same shade 
of a lady’s dress—is a smooth glossy fabric of wool and 


so wiry that when you crush it in your hand it 


, like Irish poplin, 
Frou-frou 


and more flexible. 
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coloured with French skill. 
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some silk, 


tervals. 


See page 198. 
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rebounds with a rustle ike silk. 
pensive goods are French tweeds and summer winseys, 
made of cotton and wool, in black and white mixtures 
producing clouded greyish effects and in the bright purple 
These materials wili be popularly worn all 
Trimmed with pleated ruffles edged with black 
braid, these make very stylish suits. 


THIN GOODS. 


; 3 s peat boty Rie ee mean a 
Some novelties in grenadine baréges are Just the reverse 


pansy colour. 
summer. 


of last season’s styles. 


or purple. 


costumes are 
shown in lus- 
trous yak cloth, 
a semi-transpa- 
rent silky stuff 
made of the 
fleece of the yak 


goat, which is 
stronger than 


ordinary goat’s 
hair. Its merits 
are that it will 
not fray nor 
crease with 
crushing, and is 
not affected by 
climate. In fine 
yak cloth, the 
ends of the silky 
ileece are seen 
extending __ be- 
yond the woven 
selvedge, These 
suits have plain 
white skirts, 
with plaid or 
striped over- 
dress. 


WASH 
MATERIALS. 


What will be 
worn more than 
anything — else, 
when the proper 
weather arrives, 
are suits of wash 
materials. A 
half-dozen of 
these will cost 
no more than a 
single poplin 
suit, will always 
afford a fresh 
dress, and will 
serve for almost 
the entire outfit 
of plain people, 
a3 they may be 
donned the first 
tiing in the 
morning and 
worn either in 
the street or 
house at any 
time of the day. 
It is true that 
laundressey’ bills 
are to be taken 
into considera- 
tion; but these 
will be lessened 
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These are costumes with solid- 
coloured under-skirt, and the same colour with bayadere 
satin stripes for the over-dress. 
grenadine skirt is to be worn beneath a draped casaque, 
or with a tunic] made also of black grenadine, in which 
are woven cross-way stripes of blue, green, brown, white 
Less conspicuous than these, because entirely 
self-coloured, are finer grenadines, silk-warped with wool 
weft, the skirt plain, and the upper-dress striped cross- 
ways with satin of the same shade. 


this summer, as trimmings are to be flat pleatings, braid, 
and embroidery, all of which are more easily ironed than 
the elaborate puffs and fluted ruffles of last year. 

Among the most desirable suit patterns is the unglazed 
percale or soft-finished cambric, called ‘‘ foulard percale,” 
| because, bein g without any dressing whatever, it is as pliable 
and graceful asafoulard. This is striped in two shades 
_ of butf, brown, grey, apple-green, blue, or purple. 

In thinner goods are fresh-looking suits of French 
lawn of very fair quality and in beautiful designs, such 
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2.—FENDER STOOL IN WOOL WorK.—See pare 
as clear white grounds with hair stripes of colour trimmed 
with a wide bordered flounce headed by three narrow 
ruffles. A long upper-skirt, the edge simply hemmed 


without trimming, is bunched to form a puff behind and 
held by a sash tied half-way down the skirt. 


BLACK SILK SUITS. 


These confections indicate what the outside garments 
of suits will be, and are given as guides to our corre- 
spondents who are inquiring how they shall make the 


For instance, a black satin. 


Similar designs for long. 
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Fig. 3. —CHAIR COVER IN CROCHET.—Sce’ page 198, 
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black suits, either of silk, mohair, or alpaca, without 
either of which no outfit is complete. Short skirts are 
not changed in shape, and are trimmed with bias bands, 
satin rouleaux, and the inevitable flounces put on in 
One plan is to leave the skirt plain four 
inches from the edge, and then arrange the trimming to 
sweep down from the belt, to simulate a tunic. 
this is a real tunic, forming pointed wings, with the 
trimming following the outlines of the tunic, to give the 
appearance of two or three tunics or basques. 


Over 


A black 


SRR 


silk French suit, the first among the importations, has 

narrow skirt with two rows of side pleatings bound with 
These are a finger deep, straight of the material, 
and are put on above the edge of the skirt, straight 
around it, and quite apart from each other. 
skirt has a narrow apron front, only half a yard at the 
bottom, and tapering to perfect flatness at the top, a side 
gore measuring but a quarter of a yard in width ; and two 
full straight back widths that are three-fourths of a yard 
Over the back and side widths is a shorter skirt 


The over- 


lined with foun- 
dation and 
lightly puffed on 
theskirt beneath 
it. Cascades of 
loops and bows 
down the centre 
and sides hold 
this in place. A 
side pleating sur- 
rounds the skirt 
and apron front, 
the bouffant be- 
ing untrimmed. 
The tiny basque 
worn with this 
has two sharp 
points behind, 
square vestfront, 
and plain sleeves 
full below the 
elbow. The neck 
is rounded low 
and trimmed 
with ruche. 


PARIS 
FASHION 
JOTTINGS. 
By Madame EL1ane 
DE Marsy. 

The late poli- 
tical excitemer.t 
in the streets 
somewhat intez- 
rupted the gaiey 
tiesof Paris. The 
ball at the Tuile- 
ries was counter- 
manded, and 
several followed 
the example of 
the Court. Then, 


when the dis- 
turbances were 
quelled, which 


was done without 
much difficulty, 
the Empress fell 
seriously ill of 
colic, and _ this 
necessarily post- 
poned the second 
féte. 
Nevertheless, 
this great city did 
not stand still for 
want of pleasures, 
and the official 
have re- 
sumed heir 
course. The salons 
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of the Minister of War, General Lebceuf, and the 
Minister of Public Works, the Marquis de Talhoiiet, 
have been thrown open; and the flower of our aris- 
tocracy have eagerly responded to the invitation, 
especially of the latter, whose illustrious name and great 
fortune place him in the first rank, and whose palace was 
thronged with the noblest ladies of the empire. The 
toilettes displayed on this occasion were truly magnifi- 
cent; dresses of white, pink, green, mauve, or straw 
satin trimmed with rich old lace or narrow bands of costly 
fur ; or light robes of ruched tarlatan covered with tulle 
with immense tulle sleeves resembling wings, and very 
few flowers over this pink or blue cloud. Worth, the 
great dressmaker, adds dark coloured sashes—green, black, 
or deep blue. Nothing can be imagined more effective 
than these light toilettes, with agrafes of precious stones 
looping the tunics and fastening the sashes. 

The Archduke Albert, the uncle of the Emperor of 
Austria, was the only prince present at the fete recently 
given at the Hotel.de Ville. To please the Parisians, the 
Prefect, M. Henri Chevreau, had issued such an immense 
number of invitations that his féte, magnificent as it was, 
numbered eight thousand guests, and proved an absolute 
jam. Five orchestras, five buffets, and more than twenty 
spacious apartments had been provided ; but, large as is 
the Hotel de Ville of Paris, it had not room for this army 
in dress-coats and ball dresses, and a person ran the risk 
of being stifled in the crowd. 

The wife of the Prefect appeared in a beautiful toilette 
of white satin and tulle with red velvet sash, and magni- 
ficent diamonds on red velvet in her hair. Despite the 
crowd, the most gorgeous toilettes were displayed ; for 
the rich financiers and merchants who, for the most part, 
make up this kind of assemblies, are the wealthiest ele- 
ments of Parisian society. Vaporous dresses were in the 
minority ; but, by way of compensation, there was an 
abundance of fine lace. 

The fctz was graced by the presence of numerous beau- 
tiful foreigners, among others Madame Remsky, a 
fashionable Russian dame, Mrs. Behring, &c. Among 
the charming ladies of the American colony, we remarked 
Miss Slidell, in a white tarlatan dress with a sky-blue 
satin tunic trimmed with white lace, and trailing sprays 
of sky-blue bindweed in her hair. Madame Erlanger, 
her sister, was in white tulle bouillonnée and white satin, 
with coiffure of diamonds. Miss Parsons wore a La 
Valliére dress of pink faille, with a tablier covered with 
narrow fiounces of pink tulle. Similar flounces edged the 
very long train. The train was looped on the hips with 
large bows of pink faille, with a trailing spray of roses 
falling ov one side on the tunic. There was also Mrs. 
Miles, in white, Mrs. Morgan, and a whole galaxy of 
lovely dames. 

One of the most noticeable toilettes was that of the 
Comtesse De la P——, of blue faille, with flounces of 
white tulle edging the train, and separated by a wide 
pinked ruche. A tunic was simulated by two rows of 
wide lace, sewed with the straight edges together, and set 
on almost plain. A wide pinked ruche concealed the seam 
that joined the lace. The corsage was trimmed with a 
similar ruche and lace, and a bouquet of white velvet 
narcissus. Three trailmg sprays of white narcissus fell 
from the sash behind. 

A novelty lately devised by Albert, the hairdresser to 
the Empress, and which she is to wear at the second 
Court ball, is the Cleopatra coiffure, composed of precious 
stones mounted so as to form a long, flexible serpent, 
which is coiled round the hair behind and then forms a 
diadem in front. 

A beautiful American lady, Madame S——, who lives 
in the Champs Elysées, and gives splendid fétes, and 
Madame Leopold’ Magnan are the only ones who have 
been able to induce the celebrated hairdresser to make 
them this admirable coiffure. But others will doubtless 
imitate them, and the spring balls will see all our stars 
with their hair dressed a la Cleopatra. 


Our Gork-Cable, 


ANTIMACASSAR IN NETTING AND DARNING. 


THE netting is not square, but in the diamond form ; 
and ‘the darning merely requires that the cotton should 
be uniformly carried the same way. In taking a fresh length 
of cotton in the needle the best mode of joining is to tie it 
to the end of the former one with a weaver’s knot, to cut 
off the superfluous ends, and so continue the work. In 
this way there is no fear of the ends of cotton getting 
loose, and so lessening the neatness of the effect. The 
cotton for the netting must be a rather fine crochet of 
the best quality, that for the darning a good netting 
cotton. It may not here be out of place to offer a hint 
equally applicable for every kind of antimacassar which 
is finished with a fringe, and that is to give strict orders 
to the laundress that no starch shall be allowed to touch 
the fringe, as this entirely destroys its best point, which 
is to hang down easily and gracefully. In fact, all white 
cotton fringe should be combed out as often as it is 
washed, and this is the only way by means of which its 
beauty can be preserved. 


FENDER STOOL. 


The great improvements which have been effected in 
the construction of the modern fireplace, bringing the 
body of heat much nearer the floor of the apartment, and 
80 disseminating a lower stream of heated air, naturally 
led to the introduction of very low fenders, so constructed 
as to leave free passage for the irradiations from the fire, 
and this in turn led to the adoption of the fender stool, 
as a useful article of drawing-room furniture. 

The fashionable fender stool is generally long and 
narrow. Its specific length cannot be decided because 
that must be proportioned to the size of the fender, 
which, in its turn, is regulated by the dimensions of the 
fireplace. Our design can be made to suit either the 
large or the small in this respect, as each diamond forms 
a complete pattern. bese. 

The half diamond, pointing inwards, which goes round 
the design is worked in the following manner: The 
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scallops are in two colonrs of Berlin wool, alternated, 
crimson and blue ; the crimson being edged with white, 
the blue being edged with yellow. In each half diamond 
there is a flower, which also alternates, one being crimson 
and one yellow. The leaves are green. The ground is 
black. The interlaced squares, which form the enterior 
design, have an outline of yellow, which is filled in with 
crimson. The ground on which these restin a rich green. 

In the early part of the work the outline should be put 
in with only half a stitch, so that when the other portions 
are completed they may be crossed with floss silk. We 
speak now of the outline of the squares connected by their 
interlaced lines, and the alternated scallop of the border 
of the half diamonds, in which the white edge should be 
crossed with white and the yellow with yellow silk. 

Although our design is purposely given as little elabo- 
rate as possible, it is yet one which will be found to pro- 
duce an extremely good effeet and be quite worthy of the 
time employed in its production. 


DESIGN FOR A CHAIR COVER IN CROCHET, 


The chair cover in crochet which we give this week 
is decidedly one of use and ornament. If a chair have a 
rich covering it preserves it. If the brightness of the 
damask or other material be diminished, it conceals the 
loss of lustre. Unlike ordinary covers, it is itself orna- 
mental, and yet may be used with the utmost frecdom, 
as it is not only very strong in structure, but the common 
processes of the laundry restore it at once to its original 
purity. The design which we give is for the drawing- 
room chair, and may readily be worked from pattern. 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE CHRISTIAN. 
(See Lirst Page. ) 


In our number for February 12 of this year we pub- 
lished a portrait of Princess Christian, when we gave full 
particulars, in the accompanying biographical sketch, not 
only of her royal highness but of her distinguished 
husband, Prince Christian, whose portrait wé now 
present to the reader. Married at Windsor Cas- 
tle to Princess Helena on the 5th July, 1866, 
Prince Christian was made the same month a 
Knight of the Garter, and received the title of Royal 
Highness by command of the Queen. Latterly, as our 
Court news evidences, he has taken part in many public 
movements, and he is a constant guest of the Queen. 


Correspondence, 


[We invite discussion on all subjects of interest to ladies, and it must by 
distinctly understood therefore, that by giving insertion to the letters of 
correspondents, we do not necesssarily identify ourselves with the opinions 
of the writers.—Ep. L.O.P.] 


THE EXTRAORDINARY BIRTH AT BURTON-ON- 
TRENT. 
To the Editor of the Lapy’s OWN Paper. 

Dear Sir,—Permit me to appeal, through your columns, to 
the public on behalf of the Getley family, so remarkably 
increased the other day by four children at one birth ; and 
also to make it known that any funds which may be contri- 
buted to their support will be taken care of and judiciously 
expended by a committee of ladies and gentlemen interested 
in the case. An occurrence so rare—for I am not aware that 
there is any instance of four children at a birth continuing to 
live and thrive as these do—must interest us from its singu- 
larity|; and I am sure it will appear to many as a strong claim 
on our compassion. To nurse, clothe, and provide for four 
little’ ones at once—with a family of five other children—is 
indeed a burden which would tax the patience and resources 
of the most opulent among us. I cannot think these poor 
parents will be left to struggle with it unaided, distracted by 
the conflict between natural affection and the insupportable 
weight of such a charge. 

And that the poor babes themselves should be provided 
with all the requisites indispensable to alleviate the suffer- 
ings of helpless infancy is an object which will, I am confi- 
dent, engage the tender concern of every parent amongst 
your readers, 

Her Majesty the Queen has, with her usual consideration, 
forwarded to me the sum of four pounds for the mother of the 
children. 

Donations may be forwarded to Dr. Perks, 181, High- 
street ; Mr. James Tong, Messrs. Robinson and Co’s brewery ; 
or to myself.—I am, dear Sir, faithfully yours, 

CHARLES GUEST. 

Christ Church Vicarage, Burton, March 22, 1870. 


“* Major-General Sir Thomas M. Biddulph has received the 
Queen’s commands to forward to the Rev. Charles Guest the 
enclosed Post-office order for four pounds, payable to him, as 
a donation from Her Majesty to Patience Getley, the wife of 
William Getley, on whose behalf Mr. Guest made application 
for Her Majesty's bounty, in consequence of Mrs. Getley’s con- 
finement of four children at one birth. Will Mr. Guest 
kindly take care that the poor woman receives the Queen’s 
gift in safety ? 

‘* Buckingham Palace, London, March 18, 1870.” 


Those ladies who have not yet tried the GLENFIELD STARCH 
are respectfully solicited to giveit a trial, and carefully follow 
out the directions printed on every package. It is rather 
more difficult to make than other Starches, but when this is 
overcome, they will say like the Queen's laundress, that it is 
the finest Starch they ever used. tes 

Hotporn VaLiey Vrapuct being now opened, attention is 
directed to the increased facilities of approach to the Establishment 
of Z. Stmpson and Co., Nos. 65 and 66, late 48, 49, 50 and 53, 
Farringdon-street, City—within three minutes of the Farringdon- 
street and Ludgate stations. Z. Simpson and Co. invite particular 
attention to their large and well-assorted stock of Silks, Dresses, 
Mantles, Family Drapery and Fancy Goods, purchased in the most 
favourable British and Foreign Markets, and marked at the lowest 
possible prices. 

Taz New Vave Mecum (invented and manufactured by 
Charles H. Vincent, optician, of 23, Windsor-street, Liverpool) 
consists of a telescope, well adapted for tourists, &c., to which 
is added an excellent microscope of great power and first-class 
definition, quite equal to others sold at ten times the price, 
Wonderful as it may seem, the price of this ingenious combi- 
nation is only 3s. 6d., and Mr. Vincent sends it (carriage free) 
anywhere, with printed directions, upon receipt of post-office 
order or stamps to the amount of 3s. 10d, 
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“Tr delight may provoke men’s labour, what greater delight 
is there than to behold the earth apparelled with plants as 
with a robe of embroidered work, set with orient pearls and 
garnished. with great diversity of rare and costly jewels?” 
says quaint old Gerarde; and I most cordially endorse the 
question he asked nigh upon two hundred and eighty years 
ago. 

A garden is a source of the greatest delight to many people, 
and gardening, as some author justly observes, is the most 
rational of all recreations. If I were ‘‘arich Ladye” I know how 
I should spend my spare cash ; indeed I sometimes feel inclined 
to wish it had been my kismet to reside in a Chinese manda- 
rin’s domains. I have just received such a charming account 
of some gardens at Lake See-Hoo. 

How I should rejoice in artificial rivulets and ornamental 
bridges, in marble courts and broad plateaus, aromatic plants 
in exquisite vases, and gilded dragons on noble terraces! Why, 
such luxuries would reconcile one to the covered wheelbarrow 
and everlasting pipe of feminine Celestial life. 

But Tamin England and writing for English ladies, and 
must confine my pen within the limits of England’s gardens, 
though not to our native plants and flowers. 

Hyacinths and tulips are the flowers of the period just now, 
and some of the most beautiful I ever saw were exhibited at 
the Royal Horticultural and the Crystal Palace spring shows 
this year. Where all is good it becomes difficult to select, 
but I certainly think ‘‘ Lord Palmerston ” —a greyish blue 
hyacinth with a very clear white eye—and ‘‘Lord Melville ” 
—a deep rich black—attracted me most. This last is one of 
the very new flowers, and doubtless, like all novelties, an ex- 
pensive one, 

It used to be said jn former years that we could never com- 
pete successfully with the growers of hyacinths in Holland, there 
being some particular virtue in the soil (the alluvial soil of the 
country), but I think our exhibitions of late have refuted this 
old notion. English cultivators, like Messrs. Cutbush and 
Son and Mr. William Paul, have discovered the mode of rais- 
ing them in perfection ; and although the lady readers of the 
Lapy’s Own PAPER may not aspire to become exhibitors, they 
will probably like a few hints for home practice. First of all 
if you select the bulbs yourself, never take the finest looking. 
They are generally light in weight, but a small compact bulb 
which feels hard between the fingers almost invariably pro- 
duces good fine spikes of flowers. 

The best compost is made of well-decayed turf, cow manure, 
and clean washed sand. It requires time and care in prepar- 
ing, and should be very well mixed. Two parts of decayed 
turf, two of cow manure, and one of sand is the right propor- 
tion, and it should be laid in the sun during the warm summer 
months, so as to have the full benefit of its rays, not forget- 
ting that it will be all the finer for two or three turnings. A 
friend of mine turns her hyacinth compost heap over about six 
times, and rubs it through a coarse sieve, carefully picking 
out any grub that may have taken up its abode init. The 
wire-worm plays sad havoc sometimes with bulbous plants. 

September will be time enough to prepare the bed, and 
long ere that month arrives I shall hope to give ample direc- 
tious respecting it, also a few hints as to the most effective 
arrangement in respect to colour, for this point has to be 
especially studied in a bed of flowers that come into bloom at 
the same period. 

Those of my readers who reside in the country should have 
some turf cut at once, and lay it in a heap until the vegetation 
on it has all turned into mould. It must not be cut more 
than three inches thick. Hyacinths can be grown in a variety 
of ways—in water, in wet sand, wet moss, and in pots. 
River or rain water is the best, and it will be well to change 
it entirely every three weeks ; though many people only add 
to it just as the roots of the bulb absorb it. ‘The glass in the 
first instance must be filled ‘until the bottom of the bulb 
touches the water, and as the bulb absorbs it more must be 
constantly given, otherwise the flower will die. Wet sand 
has one thing to recommend it—it is not so troublesome to 
the Hyacinth grower as water, but I never fancy the flowers 
look so fine, for there can be no nourishing qualities in the 
sand, and the plant very soon exhausts all contained in the 
moisture. 

Wet moss, when nicely prepared, looks exceedingly pretty, 
and answers the purpose admirably. Take a china punch- 
bowl and lay a little sand at the bottom of it; then fill it 
with moss. Place the bulbs on the surface and press 
them in slightly; some nice pieces of green moss should 
be piled up over them so as_ to conceal them en- 
tirely from sight. A narcissus looks well in the centre of 
such a dish, and round it six hyacinths might be placed, then a 
circle of early Van-Thol tulips, surrounded by a fringe of white 
crocuses. When hyacinths are potted for forcing the bulbs 
should be placed in quite as early as September, and exposed 
to the influence of heat at once. 

I have heard and read a great many complaints this season 
respecting the failure of the hyacinths, and some of our first 
florists attribute it to the unfavourable spring they had in 
Holland last year, but really, looking at the display made by 
our growers this month, I am at a loss to understand how the 
wend ‘*failure” can be applicable in this country at any rate, 

Tulips !appear to the greatest advantage when seen ina 
nicely arranged collection ; for the tulip singly, in a garden 
border or pot, is not an imposing flower, but when properly 
planted and protected from the weather, a good Stage of 
tulips is a very noble sight in the merry month of May. Now. 
although J advocate the massing of tulips, I by no means ap- 
prove of setting certain plants apart in beds by themselves, 
such as primulas, pinks, hepaticas, &c., for it entirely de- 
stroys the beauty of a garden unless the beds be so planted 
that the whole appears to the eye as a mingled flower-bed 
should, presenting a proper assortment of colours ; and to en- 
sure this the ground must always be laid out with taste, 
judiciously filled up, and divided by intervening glades of 
tarf, with a boundary of evergreens to act as a good back- 
ground in throwing out the bright hues of the different bril- 
liant masses. 1 will send to the LApy’s Own in the course of 
a week or two a plan of a small flower-garden, with directions 
as to the most suitable plants for filling the beds. 

And now, having began with Gerarde, I think T 
must end with a quotation from him. Writing of the 
perfection of colour and odour to be met with in plants 
and flowers, he says: ‘‘ But these delights are in the outward 
senses, the principal delight is in the mind, singularly 
enriched with the knowledge of these visible things, setting 
forth to us the invisible and admirable workmanship of 
Almighty God.” Herren E, Warwny, 


“T had been several days suffering severely from diarrhcea, 
accompanied with intense pain, when 2 fellow-traveller re- 
commended to me so Strongly Davis’s Pain Killer that T 
tried it, and got instant relief, and I can do no better 
than recommend it as strongly to others.—Hy, J, Noong, 
Traveller for Clement & Co., Burton-on-Trent, Nov. 14, 1868,” 
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THE QUEEN drove out from Buckingham Palace on Wednes- 
day morning last week, attended by the Duchess of Roxburghe 
and the Hon Florence Seymour. The Equerries in Waiting 
were also in attendance upon horseback. Princess Beatrice, 
attended by Lady Caroline Barrington and_ Colonel the Hon. 
A. Liddell, went to the Crystal Palace. Princess Christian, 
attended by Lady Susan Melville and Colonel G. Grant Gor- 
don, arrived at the Palace from Frogmore. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales 
and Prince Albert Victor and Prince George of Wales visited 
the Queen during the day, and remained to luncheon. 

Her Majesty, accompanied by Princess Louise, visited the 
Dean of Westminster and Lady Augusta Stanley in the after- 
noon at the Deanery. The Duchess of Roxburghe, Lord 
Alfred Paget, and Colonel Du Plat werein attendance. Prince 
Leopold drove out, attended by Mr. Duckworth. 

The Judge- Advocate- General had an audience of the Queen. 
The Duke and Duchess of Sutherland, Earl Granville, and 
Mr. Arthur Helps had the honour of dining with the Queen 
in the evening. 

On Thursday morning the Queen, Princess Louise, and 
Princess Beatrice, attended by the Duchess of Roxburghe, 
visited the South Kensington Museum, and also the Horticul- 
tural Gardens. Lord Alfred Paget and Colonel Du Plat were 
in attendance upon horseback. Her Majesty was received by 
Earl de Grey and Ripon, the Right Hon. W. E. Forster, Mr. 
Henry Cole, C.B., and Colonel Scott, R.E. 

In the afternoon Her Majesty, accompanied by Princess 
Beatrice and the Duchess of Roxburghe, drove out, and 
honoured the Duke and Duchess of Sutherland with a Visit at 
Stafford House. The Equerries in Waiting were in attend- 
ance. Princess Louise and Prince Leopold also drove out. 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cambridge, his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cambridge, the Duke and Duchess’ of 
Nothumberland, the Duchess “of Roxburghe, the Duke of 
Argyll, the Earl and Countess Stanhope, the Lady Augusta 
Stanley, the Marquis of Hartington, and Lord Methuen dined 
with the Queen in the evening. Princess Louise, attended by 
Lady Churchill, dined with the Prince and Princess of Wales 
at Marlborough House. 

The Queen visited the Prince and Princess of Wales on 
Friday morning at Marlborough House. The Duchess of 
Roxburghe and the Equerries in Waiting were in attendance. 
Princess Louise drove out, attended by Lady Churchill. 
Prince Leopold also drove out, attended by Mr. Duckworth. 

The Queen of the Netherlands visited Her Majesty in the 
afternoon at Buckingham Palace. 

The Duke of Cambridge, as President of Christ’s Hospital, 
arrived at the Palace at half-past three o’clock, to present to 
the Queen the boys of the Royal Mathematical School of 
Christ’s Hospital, of the foundation of his late Majesty King 
Charles II., who arrived at the same hour to exhibit their 
drawings and charts to Her Majesty. The Queen, ac- 
companied by their Royal Highnesses Princess Louise, Prince 
Leopold, and Princess Beatrice, entered the Bow Room at a 
quarter before four o’clock, when the following gentlemen 
connected with Cbhrist’s Hospital had the honour of being pre- 
sented to Her Majesty by the Duke of Cambridge (president): 
Mr. William Foster White (treasurer), Mr. Gabriel Goldney, 
M.P., and Mr. Robert Farre Dalrymple (governors), the Rev. 
Thomas J. Patter, and Mr. William Henry Bach; after which 
the Queen inspected the drawings and charts, which were laid 
before Her Majesty by each boy separately. 

Her Majesty, accompanied by Princess Louise, Prince 
Leopold, and Princess Beatrice, left the Palace at four o’clock 
for Claremont. Her Majesty travelled by road, escorted by a 
detachment of the 9th Lancers. In attendance were Lady 
Churchill, the Hon. Mary Lascelles, Lord Alfred Paget, 
Colonel] H. Ponsonby, and Mr. Duckworth. 

Lady Churchill succeeded the Duchess of Roxburghe as 
Lady ia Waiting. 

The Queen, Princess Louise, Prince Leopold, and Princess 
Beatrice, attended by Lady Churchill, the Hon. Mary 
Lascelles, Miss Bauer, Mr. Duckworth, Lord Alfred Paget, 
and Colonel Ponsonby, arrived at Claremont on Friday even- 
ing. On Saturday afternoon Her Majesty drove out, ac- 
companied by Princess Louise and Prince Leopold. 

The Queen received, with much concern, the intelligence of 
the serious illness of General the Hon. Charles Grey, at St. 
James’s Palace. Her Majesty at once sent to express to Mrs. 
Grey her great anxiety for his state of health, and her earnest 
hopes for his recovery. 

n Sunday the Queen, Princess Louise, Prince Leopold, and 
Princess Beatrice, and the Ladies and Gentlemen in Waiting, 
were present at Divine Service, which was performed in the 
house by the Rev. R. Duckworth. 

On Monday morning the Queen went out, accompanied by 
Princess Beatrice. Princess Louise, attended by Lady 
Churchill, honoured Mr. F. J, Williamson, the sculptor, with 
a visit to his studio at Esher. 

The Queen drove to Oatlands in the afternoon, attended by 
Lady Churchill. Colonel Du Plat was in attendance on 
horseback. Princess Louise rode out, attended by the Hon. 
Mary Lascelles and Colonel Ponsonby. 

On Tuesday morning the Queen drove out with Princess 
Louise, attended by Lady Churchill ; and Her Majesty again 
drove out in the afternoon, attended by the Hon. Mary 
Lascelles. Princess Louise rode, attended by Lady Churchill 
and Colonel Maude. Prince Leopold drove out, attended by 
Mr. Duckworth. 


PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 


The Prince and Princess of Wales, accompanied by Princess 
Louise and Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar, went on Thursday 
evening last week to the amateur theatrical performance by 
officers of the Brigade of Guards at the Holborn Theatre, in 
aid of the Guards’ Institute. 

Princess Louise visited the Prince and Princess of Wales at 
Marlborough House on Friday morning. In the evening 
Prince and Princess Christian dined with the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, and afterwards accompanied their royal 
highnesses to the Gaiety Theatre. 

he Prince and Princess of Wales dined with her Royal 
Highness the Duchess of Cambridge at St. James’s Palace on 
Saturday evening. ‘fhe Prince and Princess of Wales, with 
the Hon. Mrs. Stonor and Captain Ellis in waiting, attended 
Divine Service at the Chapel Royal, St. James’s, on Sunday, 
The service was performed by the Rev. the Sub-dean and the 
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Anthem—‘‘ O Saviour of the SS ee et ET So a ee on nO een ie Wn di 
The sermon was 
St. John 


Rev. S. Flood Jones. 
Goss. Mr. Cooper presided at the organ. 
preached by the Right Rev. the Bishop of Carlisle. 
VL 5910: 

The Prince of Wales, attended by Captain Ellis, hunted 
with Sir Robert Harvey’s harriers, near Langley, on Monday. 
The Princess of Wales, attended by the Hon. Mrs. Stonor, 
drove out. 

The Princess of Wales drove out on Tuesday, attended by 
the Hon Mrs. Stonor. The Prince of Wales was present in 
the evening at the Italian Opera. 


Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein presided last week 
at a meeting of the committee appointed by Her Majesty’s 
Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851 to consider the 
question of the musical performances at the forthcoming 
Annual International Exhibition of 1871, which are intended 
to take place in the Royal Albert Hall and the Royal Horti- 
cultural Gardens. There were present—Earl de Grey and 
Ripon, Lord Gerald Fitzgerald, Hon. Seymour Egerton, Sir 
J.S. Pakington, Sir Stafford Northcote, Sir Francis Sandford, 
Mr. Cole, Mr. W. H. Gladstone, Dr. Playfair, and Lieutenant. 
Colonel Scott (secretary). 

The Queen has had a telegraph wire connected with Windsor 
Castle, and a few days since Her Majesty sent a message to 
Prince Arthur and went for a walk on the slopes. There 
was an answer on the Queen’s return. Of course all messages 
give place to the Royal cipher, yet it was a rapid reply. 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cambridge on Satur- 
day, being the anniversary of the Duke of Cambridge’ s natal 
day, had a dinner party at her residence in St. James’s Palace, 
at which a select party of friends met, including their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales and the Duke 
4 _Cambridge, Lord Carington, Lord Henry Gordon Lennox, 

Quin, the Hon. Mrs. F. Stonor and Captain Ellis, in 
sraiting on the Prince and Princess of Wales, and Lady 
Geraldine Somerset and Lord Frederick Paulet. Later in the 
evening a small party of intimate friends joined the royal 
circle. 

Her Royal Highness Princess Mary Adelaide and his Serene 
Highness the Prince of Teck arrived ‘on Thursday evening last 
week at Egerton Lodge, Melton Mowbray, ona visit to the 
Earl and Countess of Wilton, who had invited a select party 
to meet the distinguished guests. 

SoutH KeEnsIncron MusruM.—The Queen visited the 
South Kensington Museum on Thursday morning last week, 
attended by the Lord President and the Vice-President of the 
Committee of Council on Education, and inspected the draw- 
ings and books (especially the first edition of Shakspere) 
bequeathed by the Rev. Alexander Dyce, the series of ‘‘posy’ 
wedding rings given by the Rev. R. Brooke, of Gateforth Hall, 
the fans painted in competition by the female students of the 
schools of art, the French fans painted for M. Alexandre, the 
collection of musical instruments, the boudoir of Marie 
Antoinette, the electrotype reproductions of gold and silver 
plate, the violin, belonging to the Earl of Warwick, which 
Queen Elizabeth gave to the Earl of Leicester, the collection 
lent by Lord Chesham, and other objects. At the conclusion 
of Her Majesty’s visit ‘the Queen went to Mr. Paul’s show of 
hyacinths in the Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens. 

THE Court.—The Court will proceed a week before Easter 
to Osborne, where it will remain till May, and then the Queen 
will return to Windsor for a few days, previous to Her 
Majesty’s departure for Scotland, where it is her intention to 
spend her birthday. 

THE QUEEN OF THE NETHERLANDS.—On Saturday Her 
Majesty paid a visit to the Earl and Countess Cowley. In the 
evening her Majesty honoured the Marquis and Marchioness 
of Clanricarde by her presence at dinner, at their residence in 
Stratton-street. On Sunday morning Her Majesty attended 
Divine Service at the Chapel Royal, St. James's, accompanied 
by the principal members of her retinue. Later in the after- 
noon Her Majesty received visits at Claridge’s Hotel from 
their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, the 
Duchess of Cambridge, and his Serene Highness Prinoe 
Edward of Saxe-Weimar. The Queen then took a drive, in 
the course of which she visited Viscountess Stratford de Red- 
cliffe and Lady Skelmersdale. On Monday morning her 
Majesty visited the Zoological Gardens in the Regent’s-park, 
and in the evening was present at a dinner party given by 
Mr. and Mrs. Motley at the American Legation, in Arling- 
ton street. Her Majesty, attended by the Baroness de Pabst 
de Bingerden, the Baroness de Dedem, Baron Schimmelpen- 
ninck Van der Oye, and Captain Gevaerts Simonshaven, after 
taking a gracious and cordial leave of Mr. and Mrs. Claridge, 
left the hotel shortly before four o’clock on Tuesday after- 
noon, on her return home. The Queen and suite travelled 
from the Victoria-station in one of the saloon carriages of the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway. 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND: 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Lady Holland has arrived at the Hotel Chatham, Paris, 
from St. Anne’s-hill, Chertsey. Her ladyship intends to stay 
some time in Paris. 

Lady Herbert of Lea has been suddenly summoned to 
Lisbon, owing to the serious illness of her son, the Hon. 
Reginald Herbert, a naval cadet on board one of Her 
Majesty’s ships, who is suffering from measles of a very bad 
form. 

On Monday night Mrs. Montgomery had a ball in Belgrave- 
square, when a numerous and brilliant company responded to 
her invitations. The several saloons thrown open were deco- 
rated and illuminated with taste, and in the dining-room and 
adjoining apartment supper was served up at one o’clock. 
Dancing commenced about half-past eleven to Coote and 
Tinney’s band. 

Sap Dearu or Lapy Loprs.—A very sad death from 


burning. occurred at Frome on Saturday morning. Lady 
Lopes, the mother of Sir Massey Lopes, Bart., M.P., for 
South Devon, and Mr. Henry Charles Lopes, M.P., for 


Launceston, and Recorder of Exeter, was the victim. Her 
ladyship resided at East-hill House, Frome. She was about 
seventy years old, tall, robust, and healthy. On tHriday 
afternoon, Miss Archer, her companion, left her in the dining- 
room for only a few minutes, During her absence the foot- 
man was alarmed by shrieks and the violent ringing of the 
dining-room bell. Hastening to the dining-room, he found it 
on fire, and the door barricaded by her ladyship’s body. 

When the door was opened he saw that Lady Lopes was 
lying on the floor, her clothing entirely consumed, her flesh 
charred, and her hair was burnt to a cinder. The carpet was 
on fire in two or three places, and the curtains were in flames, 

The deceased had taken horse exercise in the day, and on her 
return had put on a thin muslin dress, in spite of the re- 
monstrances of her attendant. While standing with her back 
to the fire the thin material must have ignited. She con- 
tinued sensible until within a short time of her death, which 
took place early on Saturday morning. 
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Serious Ininxss or GENERAL THE Hon. CHARLES GREY.— 
General the Hon. Charles Grey, private secretary to the 
Queen, was early on Saturday morning seized with sudden 
illness of the most alarming nature, which causes intense aux- 
iety to his family and relatives. Sir William Jenner and 
other eminent professional gentlemen were called in. Up to 
the time of our going to press no improvement had taken 
place. 

The Countess de Grey had an evening party on Saturday 
at her residence in Carlton-gardens, previously to which the 
Lord President and her ladyship entertained a select party at 
dinner. 

The Countess de Grey has issued invitations for an assem- 
bly to-day (Saturday). 

The Countess of Morley and Lady Katherine Parker have 
arrived at Eaton-square from the family seat in Devon for the 
season. 

We have to announce the death of Lady Louisa Primrose, 
youngest daughter of Archibald Juhn, fourth Earl of Rose- 
bery, by his second marriage with the Hon. Anne Margaret 
Anson, eldest daughter of Thomas, first Viscount Anson. Her 
ladyship had been an invalid for some years past. She was 
born May 4, 1822 

Lady Fox Strangways died on Saturday at her residence, in 
Hampton Court Palace, after a protracted illness. Her lady- 
ship was the widow of Brigadier-General Thomas Strangways, 
of the Royal Artillery (grandson of Stephen, first Earl of 
Ilchester), who was killed at the battle of Inkerman in 
November, 1854, and to whom she was married July 20, 1833. 
Her ladyship was the eldest daughter of the late Mr. Ben- 
jamin Harenc, of Foot’s Cray, Kent. She was raised in 1866 
to the same rank and precedency as if her husband had sur- 
vived to be created a Knight Commander of the Order of the 
Bath, for which honour he was named in the Gazette in 
July, 1855. 

Sir William Williams Bart., has died at his seat at Tregul- 
low, aged seventy-nine. He was extensively engaged in the 
Cornish and Welsh mines. The late baronet, who was created 
in 1866, is succeeded by his eldest son, Frederick Martin, who 
was born i in 1830, and was returned as the Conservative mem- 
ber for Truro in February, 1865, when he defeated Captain 
Vivian (his present colleague) on the elevation of Mr. 
Montague Smith to the bench. 

Lord and Lady Henniker and Hon. Misses Henniker have 
arrived in town from Thornham Hall, near Eye, Suffolk, for 
the season. 

Lord and Lady Herries and the Hon. Misses Maxwell have 
left Thomas’s Hotel for the Continent. 

We are requested to state that Sir George Bowyer, Bart., is 
at Rome, attending the Council, and will not return to England 
until after Easter. 

The Duchess of St. Albans gave birth to a son and heir 
on Saturday at General Grey's residence in St. James’s Palace. 
The Duchess and infant (Earl of Burford) are doing favourably. 

Mr. and Mrs. Murphy (as Lady Blanche Murphy prefers, 
we hear, to call herself) are on the point of starting for 
Australia. 

The Duke and Duchess of Buccleuch and Ladies Scott are 
expected to arrive at Montagu House, Whitehall, the second 
week in April, from Scotland. 

On Saturday night Frances Countess Waldegrave had an 
assembly at her residence in Carlton-gardens. 

The Countess of Eglinton and infant daughter are, by the 
ne accounts from. Eglinton {Castle, Ayrshire, both doing 
we 

Lady Margaret Beaumont had an assembly on Tuesday 
evening at her residence on the Terrace, Piccadilly. 

The “Archbishop of Syra and Tenos, ‘after a somewhat pro- 
tracted stay in England, quitted London on Tuesday after- 
noon for Dover, on his way to Paris, where he intends to 
sojourn several weeks. 

The Duchess of Marlborough had on Tuesday night a small 
and early dancing party at her residence in St. James’s- -square, 


FOREIGN COURTS. 


Fashionable society in St. Petersburg has been plunged 
into grief by the premature decease of the Countess de Beau- 
harnais, wife of Prince Eugene, Duke de Leuchtenberg. Her 
Highness gave birth to a daughter on the 12th March, which 
was named Marianne, but she failed to recover, and died on 
Saturday week at four o’clock in the afternoon, in the twenty- 
ae year of her age. She was married on the 20th January, 
18 

THE Ex-QUEEN oF SPAIN AND THE Porr.—The Gaulois 
publishes a letter addressed by Queen Isabella of Spain to 
the Pope on the occasion of her scn, the Prince of the 
Asturias, going to Rome for his first communion. Her Majesty 
regrets on her own behalf and that of her husband that they 
cannot pay their respects to his Holinessin person at present, but 
they hope to do so as soon as circumstances wiil permit. The 
Queen is impatient, she adds, to receive the Pope’s blessing 
for the daughter of the Church, and his consolation for the 
dethroned Queen. She proceeds to thank the Pope for having 
told her that he prays to God for her health and for her re- 
storation to the throne which of right belongs to her. The 
Queen concludes by an aspiration that her son’s royal destiny 
may be accomplished without blood being shed, as it has been 
‘¢for his innocent mother.’ 

The Pope has written an autcogr aph letter to Mdme. 
Montalembert, expressing his symp athy for the irreparable loss 
she has sustained. 

The trial of Prince Pierre Bonaparte at Tours has concluded, 
and, contrary to expectation, the jury returned a verdict of 
acquittal on every charge. From the first it has been clear 
enough on which side the sympathies of the jury, as well as 
of the President and the Procureur-Imperial, were enlisted, 
but it was supposed that the Prince weuld be convicted at 
least of some minor offence, if only for the look of the thing. 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 


The marriage of Captain Cecil Alfred Hughes, 2nd Life 
Guards, with Mdlle. Isabelle Le Clément de ‘l'aintegnies was 
solemnised on March 24 at St. Mary’s, Bryanston-square. 
The youthful bride was attired in a white satin dress, with 
Brussels lace flounces. After the ceremony the party re- 
turned to Claridge’s Hotel, and there partook of a splendid 
déjeuner, after which the happy pair started for Southsea, en 
route for the Isle of Wight. ‘There were present among the 
guests Lord and Lady Amelius Beauclerk, Lord and Lady 
Trimleston, Baron Marochetti, Colonel and Mrs. Howard 
Vyse, Mr. and Mrs. Otway, Mr., Mrs., and the Misses 
Champagné, Mr. Ellis, &c. 

The approaching marriage is announced of Lady Constance 
Fiuch-Hatton, eldest d aughter of the Earl of Winchilsea and 
Nottingham, with the Prince de Chimay. 

A marriage is arranged to take place between Miss Bepprice 
Tower, younger daughter of Mr. and Lady Sophia Waller 
a Weald, to Mr. Waller, eldest son of Sir Thomas }yal'e" 
art. 
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The marriage between the Rev. Hubert Medlycott, son of 
Sir Wm. C. Medlycott, Bart., and Miss Julia Glyn, of Why- 
cliffe, already announced in our columns, will take place in 
London on May 11 next. 

A marriage is on the tapis between Mr. Stracey, the eldest 
son of Sir Henry Stracey, Bart., of Rackheath-park, Norfolk, 
and Miss Mary Des Veeux, the youngest daughter of the late 
Sir Charles and Lady Cecilia Des Vceux, and niece of the 
Marquis of Winchester, 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will of the Right Hon. James Lindsay, Earl of Craw- 
ford and Balcarres, Baron Lindsay and Baron Wigan, late of 
Haigh Hall, Lancaster, was proved in her Majesty’s Court of 
Probate on the 14th ult, by his eldest son, the Right Hon. 
Alexander William Crawford, the present earl, the surviving 
executor. The personalty in England was sworn under 7,000/. 
The will is dated 1849, and there are ten codicils, the last 
dated in 1860. His lordship died December 15 last, at 
Dunecht, Aberdeen, at the age of eighty-six. He has left 
liberal bequests to his sons. He leaves the family diamonds 
and all other the jewels and plate to his son and successor to 
the earldom ; and devises his estates in Exgland, Scotland, 
Wales, Jamaica, and elsewhere, except the Lancashire estates 
under settlement, and all other estates, shares, and per- 
sonal property, to his said eldest son. There are legacies to 
his servants ; and to his housekeeper, Jane Perry, formerly 
head nursery-maid, who, as his lordship states, brought up 
all his children, he leaves an immediate legacy of 100/., and 
an annuity of 50/., for her life. 

The will of the Right Hon. Georgiana Janet, Dowager Vis- 
countess Exmouth, relict of the second viscount, who was the 
eldest son of the famous Admiral Lord Exmouth, was proved 
in the London court under 12,0004, 

The will of Admiral Sir Thomas Hastings, K.C.B., was 
proved in the London court under 5,000/., personalty. 

The will of General Sir W. Macbean G. Colebrook, K.H., 
C.B.. colonel-commandant Ist Brigade of Royal Artillery, was 
proved in the London court under 12,0001. personalty. 

Sir William Charles Hood, Kt., M.D., fellow of the Col- 
leges of Physicians in London and Edinburgh, and late trea- 
surer of Bridewell and Bethlehem Hospitals, died on January 
4 last, aged forty-five, a widower, and intestate. Letters of 
administration of his personal estate and effects, sworn under 
12,000/., were granted by the London Court. 

The will of John Bright, M.D., of Manchester-square and 
Overton Hall, Chesterfield, Derbyshire, was proved in 
London, on the 2nd ult., by his son, Mr. John Edward 
Bright, power being reserved to his son, Mr. Mynors Bright, 
to prove hereafter. The personalty was sworn under 10,000/. 
Dr. Bright divided his property into seven parts, leaving one 
equal part to each of his four sons and to three of his daugh- 
ters, observing that his daughter Elizabeth (wife of the Rev. 
W. Bentinck L. Hawkins, M.A.) is amply provided for. He 
has left legacies to his servants. 

The will of Mr. Henry Frederick Steiner, Lancaster, was 
proved in London under 300,000/. 

Mr. Thomas Leigh, Leicester and Stafford, died intestate, 
leaving personal property estimated at 160,000/. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER’S LULLABY. 


LEEP, my own darling, 
Bye, baby, bye; 
Mother is with thee, 
Bye, baby, bye. 
There baby. (Oh, how the wild winds wail !) 
Hush, baby. (Turning to sleet and hail : 
Ab, how the pine-tree moans and mutters !— 
I wonder if Ellen will think of the shutters.) 


Sleep, my own darling, 
Bye, baby, bye; 
Mother is with thee, 
Bye, baby, bye. 
(She couldn’t have left on the blower 
Down in the parlour. There’s so much to show her !) 
Bye-bye, my sweetest. (Now the rain’s pouring ! 
Is it wind or the dining-room fire that’s roaring ?) 
Sleep, my own darling, 
Bye, baby, bye ; 
Mother is with thee, 
Bye, baby, bye. 
How lovely his forehead !—my own blessed pet !— 
He’s nearly asleep. (Now I mustn’t forget 
That pork in the brine, and the stair-rods to-morrow.) 
God shield him for ever from trouble and sorrow ! 


Rest thee. 


Sleep, my own darling, 
Bye, baby, bye ; 
Mother is with thee, 
Bye, baby, bye. 
Those dear little ringlets, so silky and bright ! 
(I do hope the muffins will rise nice and light.) 
How lovely he is! (Yes, she said she could fry.) 
Oh, what would [ do if my baby should die ? 


Sleep, my own darling, 
Bye, baby, bye ; 

Mother is with thee, 

. Bye, baby, bye. 
Dear Father in heaven, oh ! spare him, I pray— 
My own precious baby! (It’s clearing away : 
The moon’s coming out ; and there’s no wind at all, 
We may have good drying, for once, after all.) 


Sleep, my own darling, 
Bye, baby bye ; 
Mother is with thee, 
Bye, baby, bye. : 
That sweet little hand, and the soft, dimpled cheek ! 
Sleep, darling! (I’ll have his clothes shortened this 
week, 
How tightly he’s holding my dress ! I’m afraid 
ell wake when I move. ‘here! his bed isn’t made.) 


Sleep, my own darling, 
Bye, baby, bye ; 
Mother is with thee, 
. Bye, baby, bye. 
(No matter 3 the sofa will do for a minute ; 
The arm-chair ’d be better, if puss wasn’t in it. 
ae aoe amet eased ! How funny it seems 
nat an innocent baby should scowl in its dreams !) 
Sleep, my own darling, 
There, baby, there ; 
Mone: ees 
Snug in the chair, 
(He’s settled at last. But I can’t leave him go, 
Though I ought to be going this instant, T know. 
Thess everything waiting and standing downstairs : 
Ah me, but a mother is cumbered with cares !) 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 
Che Goilet. 


NOTES ON PERFUMERY. 
By R. J. OWEN (Registered Chemist), 
In the Chemists’ and Druggists’ Advocate. 


The following is said by Cooley—who has made this subject a 
special study—to be in all essential particulars analogous to the 
celebrated Macassar Oil :— 


Castor Oil (reddened with alkanet) ......... 20 ounces. 
Alcohol. (66 overproof) :.....2.....0..-se0eeesss "i 
OnlofeNutmegiteset-certtscestersestcsterces 30 drops 

99 ep PLROSEMATY 505 scccctsienscasscesnesesstseses 1 

Mee LOVING get tccrctettsttescreessererecess 15a 

WWMN CLOll jae scree cst ieccee erst cer coeseoets 10 mr 
Essence of Musk ........:sccccscsesseeeree ereeee 5 


Oil of Ben (coloured with alkanet) ........, 


INUtLOUS( best) Rercccstateccscceesteesttetsics et Oa 
Alcohol (66 overproof) .........cccececeseeeees ry 
OilolBerpamaths: .scrctsssse:sereveteereetioees 2 dwts. 
Essence ofgMusktevettsetrscsercerticceees 1 drachm. 
OttorGfsRoses ircncetteccrecdteteattturssserterees 15 drops. 


Mix, set aside for forty-eight hours, and decant. 
Rose O1n.—A good and cheap hair-oil may be made in the 
following manner :— 


Olive Oil (coloured as above) ............... 1 pint. 
Oil of Rosemary .............0008 
aeee  RMNVING: Were eeectsscers ise of each 40 drops. 


», Nutmeg 
This may be further scented if desired with a little Essence 
of Musk or Roses. 
Hair StimvuLents.—Any of the following preparations will 
be found useful in premature baldness :— 


Almond tOiltiest..cerstcsstscers eeesocateer tt rate 10 ounces. 

Oillon Lavenderiecstsrccrctseerertcseteccorners +» 10 drops. 
op PPL NYING Seer ee. cso: achhnnidinndoooraar: 60 ,, 
SVEMROSCINATY ro. eeerteretrent ete 40 ,, 


This combination will sometimes be found to promote in a 
remarkable manner the natural curl or wavyness of the hair. 

HUvILE ITALIANO is prepared by mixing carefully in the order 
enumerated :— 


OlivelOilTe tie tec ee 10 ounces. 
Expressed. Oil of Mace ...........2.sesccsecees 4 drachms. 
OiljofsNutmeg er chctcccrsctrtterectse terete 25s 


SIL LVOSCINAL Yamteesttrarecetectnects nettecerss 2h. 

HvILe pe BorneEo.—In one pint of Olive Oil dissolve six 
drachms of the finest Borneo Camphor by gentle heat, and add, 
when cold, of Oils of Thyme, Rosemary, and Mace, of each one 
drachm, Oil of Sage 30 drops. 

The following preparation of Croton Oil is strongly recum- 
mended by a French physician of considerable eminence— 


AMONG Oi Mrrst tetcctscecess reticence 4 ounce. 
CrotomiOlliccsnereeterertctcre: tanert catretice ere 12 drops. 
OGG OF ROSES wcraissecsto: sersstrtre eens tiated 1 or 2 drops. 


The above preparation, though, doubtless, valuable in some 
cases, ought to be applied with caution, and not oftener than 
once in twenty-four hours, as in cases where the skin is natu- 
rally tender it is apt to induce symptoms of distressing ir- 
ritability. 

Eau pe MEL Pour LES CnEvAUx.—This once celebrated 
application is prepard by mixing honey with about twice its weight 
of clean dry sand, and subjecting it to dry distillation as long as 
long any liquid passes into the receiver ; the process must be 
carefully conducted to prevent scorching. The product is a 
somewhat acid fragrant liquid, which formerly ranked very high 
among cosmetic preparations. 


eee eereeesee 


Cantharides (freshly powdered) 
Digest by the gentle heat of a water bath, and strain through 
flannel. 

PEACH-KERNEL O1L,.—A good application for weak and 
lanky hair. 


Peach-kernelsicts.csteveoretteete dc cesoneeee 

AlmondOie car tas eee rrt ete 3 pint. 

Essential Oil of Almonds.............e..c000- 2 drachms. 
Py CE etre Rare eta Aes 


FEMALE GRAND Jurors.—Laramie City, Wyoming Territory, 
boasts of having the first panel with female grand jurors in the 
world. They were sworn on the 7th ult. A motion was made 
to quash the panel, but it was not sustained. None of the 
ladies drawn asked to be excused. Chief-Justice Dowe, address- 
ing the jury, said : ‘* Ladies and Gentlemen of the Grand Jury, 
—lIt is a great novelty to see, as we do to-day, ladies summoned 
to serve as jurors. The extension of political rights and 
franchise to women is a subject that is agitating the whole 
country. I have never taken an active part in these discus- 
sions, but I have long seen that woman was a victim to the 
vices, crimes, and immoralities of man, with no power to pro- 
tect and defend herself from these evils, I have long felt that 
such powers of protection should be conferred upon women, and 
it has fallen to our lot here to act as the pioneers in the 
movement and to test the question. The eyes of the whole 
world are to-day fixed upon this jury of Albany County. 
There is not the slightest impropriety in any lady occupy- 
ing this position, and I wish to assure you that the fullest 
protection of the court shall be accorded to you. It would be 
a most shameful scandal that in our temple of justice and in our 
courts of law anything should be permitted which the most 
sensitive lady might not hear and witness with propriety. And 
here, let me add, it will be a sorry day for any man who shall 
so far forget the courtesy due and paid by every American 
gentleman to every American lady as to even by a word or act 
endeavour to deter you from the exercise of these rights of 
which the law has invested you. I will conclude with the 
remark that this is a question for you to decide for yourself. 
No man has any right to interfere. It seems to be eminently 
proper for women to sit upon grand juries, which will give 
them the best possible opportunities to aid in suppressing the 
dens of infamy which curse the country. I shall be glad of 
your assistance in the accomplishment of this object. I do not 
make these remarks from distrust of any of the gentlemen. 
On the contrary, I am exceedingly pleased and gratified with 
the indications of intelligence, love of law and good order, and 
the gentlemanly deportment which I see manifested here. 


“More than a year ago one of my children was attacked 
with bronchitis, and, after a long illnes, was given up by 
my physician as past cure. I was then induced to try your 
Pain Killer. and leave off all other medicines, and from 
the time I commenced the use of it the child rapidly got 
vetter, and is now strong and healthy.—JoHN WINSTANLEY, 
10, Whittle-street, Liverpool, Jan. 2, 1869,—To. P. Davis & Son. 


[APRIL 2, 1870. 
General ews of the Geek, 


RINCESS CZARTORYSKI (says the Westminster Gazette } 
has just entered the very convent of the Carmelites at 
Cracow concerning which the world heard so much a little 
while ago, in connection with the insane nun, Barbara Ubryk, 
Mr. Payne, the Deputy-Assistant Judge at the Clerkenwell 
Sessions, so well known to the public by his poetical ‘‘ tale- 
pieces” at public meetings, died on Tuesday morning. 


PROPERTY OF MARRIED WOMEN.—The debate onthe two 
Bills ‘‘to Amend the Law Relating to the Property of Married 
Women,” and ‘to Protect the Property of Married Women”’ 
has been postponed to the middle of May. 


There is no news of the City of Boston. It is now over 
sixty days since she left Halifax on her homeward voyage, 
and the opinion begins to prevail that she never now will be 
heard of. The supposition is that she struck against an ice- 
berg when at full speed, and went down, leaving no trace be- 
hind her. 

DrEATHS FROM STaRvATION—On Tuesday evening Mr. 
Humphreys held two inquests at the Leigh Hoy Tavern, 
Church-street, Mile-end New Town, respecting the deaths of 
Benjamin Brown, aged sixty-one years, and an infant named 
Elizabeth George, aged fifteen months, who had both died 
from want of food. 

THE Mormons.—The House of Representatives has passed a 
Bill enforcing laws against the Mormons in Utah, depriving 
polygamists of the rights of citizenship, and punishing them 
by fine and imprisonment, by a vote of 94 to 32. It was 
amended by striking out provisions authorising the President 
to send military into Utah, and select 40,000 volunteers to 
enforce it. The Bill now goes to the Senate. 


ACCIDENT TO A LApy In NorFo.K.—A melancholy accident 
occurred on Monday to a lady named Roberts, staying with 
the family of Mr. Chamberlain, of Callon, near Norwich, 
She was out riding with several other ladies and gentlemen, 
when her horse ran away. She maintained her seat for some 
time, but eventually fainted and fell, sustaining serious in- 
juries about her head. On Tuesday morning there were but 
faint hopes of her recovery. 

ACTION FoR LipeL By AN Eecrress.—An action was 
tried at Leeds Assizes on Tuesday, in which the plaintiff, a 
lady named Bank, sued the proprietor of the Nottingham 
Daily Guardian for damages for alleged libel. The imputation 
on which the action was based was that the plaintiff had 
accepted a bribe of 10s. for the exercise of her vote at a 
municipal election in November last. The jury gaye a verdict 
for the plaintiff, and assessed the damages at 40/. 


EXTRAORDINARY SUICIDE OF A WomAN.—A few days ago 
a woman named Baker, wife of a bargeman at Rochester, 
while temporarily employed as charwoman at a beershop, 
killed herself by a fearful blow on the head with a hatchet, 
inflicting a large wound on the top of the skull, exposing the 
brain. She had talked and behaved in a strange manner 
earlier in the morning, and a girl in an adjacent house saw her 
flourishing the hatchet. 


Some of the female supporters of the woman’s question in 
Germany appear to be taking very practical steps. A tailor’s 
apprentice of about eighteen years of age was lately arrested 
at Rastadt for some quarrel. On being brought to the police- 
court, however, the apprentice turned out tv be a young girl 
of Vienna, who had worked for several years in the tailors’ 
trade in various towns, and had all the testimonials required 
by law. The police were in great perplexity as to the course 
that should be pursued with the prisoner. 

Marryine Wirsour Leave.—At the Greenwich Police- 
court, William Keogh, apprentice to Mr. Jacks, coachbuilder, 
of Lewisham-road, Greenwich, has been summoned for break- 
ing one of the covenants of his indenture by contracting 
matrimony. The defendant’s master had gone to the clergy- 
man of the church at which the marriage was to have taken 
place, but the clergyman told him he could not stop the 
marriage. The summons was adjourned in order that the 
advisability of cancelling the indentures might be considered. 


Exposion or Gas.—A very serious gas explosion occurred 
at Penrith, Cumberland, on Friday morning. There had, 
during the night, been an escape of gas at the residence of Mr. 
J. Stoddart, Larkhall. When the servant came down she 
noticed it, and so did the charwoman; yet the servant shut 
the windows and lighted a candle. The result was an ex- 
plosion of great force ; nearly all the windows of the house 
were blown out, the furniture and paintings were partially or 
wholly destroyed, and the walls became insecure. The 
servant and charwoman were set on fire, and sadly injured. 


To THe Rescvgr.—An Englishman has been put into prison 
for a debt run up at his hotel at Brussels. He arrived there 
with a beautiful young wife, aged twenty-four, his own share 
of life being seventy-six. He was always expecting a remit- 
tance, and explained when arrested that he had left England 
to escape the persecution of his relatives and friends at this 
‘‘unequal match,” and the bad distribution of a hundred 
years between the two. Relations and friends may hear of 
the event and go to the rescue, through ,the information we 
give. 

Sr. Paur’s CarnepRat.—The special Sunday evening ser- 
vices are to be brought to a conclusion on Easter Sunday 
next. Since the first service this season the choir has greatly 
improved, under the direction of the conductor, Mr. Winn, 
and its part in the service 1s now performed with accuracy and. 
precision. The want of unity between the organ and choir, 
by reason of the distance of the instrument from the voices, is 
reduced to a minimum, in consequence of the introduttion of 
an electric communication between the conductor and the 
organist, and the singing and accompaniment is now smooth 
and unanimous, 

_ EXTENSION oF THE FrANcHISE To Women.—A large meet- 
ing was held on Tuesday night at Plymouth—presided over 
by Mr. Hicks, ex-mayor—in favour of extending the franchise 
to women. Mr, Collier (brother of the Attorney-General) 
elaborately argued in favour of the movement on social and 
political grounds. Mr. Walter Morrison, M.P., pointed out 
that every argument used three years ago in pleading for the 
franchise for working men was doubly applicable to the case 
of women, A petition was adopted, only a few hands being 
held up against it, praying for the passing of Mr. Jacob 
Bright’s Bill for the removal of those disabilities of women ag 
voters which appertain to them sclely on account of their sex, 

Horticutura Scuoon For LApres.—The American Horti- 
cultural School for Women, of which we spoke some months 
since, has now been fairly established by Miss Marwedel upon 
the estate of Robert W. Pearsall, about thirty miles from New 
York, on the Long Island Railroad. Miss Marwedel is a lady of 
great intelligence and enthusiasm, a practical teacher who clearly 
comprehends her purpose. The horticultural manager is Mr, 
John Hoparst, a graduate of the school at Reutingen in Germany, 
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which is entirely successful. The object of such a school is a 
practical knowledge of horticulture, including the management 
of the orchard and nursery ; and the course of study includes 
pomology, botany, geology, agricultural chemistry, landscape 
gardening, book-keeping, and drawing. 

ExTRAORDINARY ATTEMPT TO Potson.—At Dronfield, near 
Sheffield, on Monday night, 2 man who was vending cloth 
went into the house of a Mr. Etches and offered a remnant for 
14s, Mrs. Etches declined to buy, but while he remained in 
the house she had occasion to go into the cellar. While she 
was thus absent it is supposed the man put something into the 
teapot, no other person being in or near the house at the time. 
When the family sat down to tea they noticed that the tea 
emitted a sulphurous smell, and was dark and disagreeable in 
colour. The liquid was at once sent to Dr. Rooth, who was 
of opinion that the tea contained some poisonous matter or 
infusion. ‘The man was afterwards captured by the police in 
Sheffield, and says his name is Gaffan ; residence, Sadler’s- 
Gate, Derby. 

MopEerNn HrrorsM.—Whatever may have been the proximate 
cause or causes which led to the catastrophe off the Needles on 
the 17th ult., in which the Normandy was lost, it is impossible 
not to be struck by the heroism and chivalrous feeling which 
were displayed on board the hapless ship. Captain Harvey, 
cool and self-possessed, stands by his ship to the last, issuing 
orders for the preservation of his passengers and crew, till the 
vessel, with her plates torn off and the sea rushing in at fifty 
apertures, sinks. Ockleford, the chief mate, goes down with 
the ship, exhibiting the same calmness and fidelity to his duty. 
Goodwin thrusts a fireman into the boat in his own stead, and 
says, ‘Mind and come back for me.” And young Kinloch, 
wrapping his sister in his cloak, placing her in the boat, and 
delivering his little Skye terrier to her care, refuses to take his 
place beside her till the rest of the women stili remaining on the 
wreck are saved. 

A Forrune ror GARIBALDI.—Garibaldi is likely to inherit 
a large fortune. A young lady residing at Binningen, near 
Bale, died a few days since, aged twenty-five years. She has 
bequeathed a large fortune in the following manner : Seventeen 
thousand franes to poor painters ; 5,060 francs to M. G., residing 
at Bale; 40,000 francs to the towns of Neuf-Brisach and Lauter- 
bourg, in Alsace ; and 500,000 francs to a Garibaldian officer 
named Luigi Franzoja. The testatrix states in her will that 
she does not know whether Franzoja is alive, and directs her exe- 
cutorsto make inquiries at the Hétel de Geneve, at Florence, where 
he resided during 1862 and 1863, The testatrix also states his 
mother lived in the Ponte Provolo, at Venice, in 1868. If 
Franzoja is dead his wife and children are to receive one-half of 
the bequest, and Garibaldi the other half; and if Franzoja left 
neither wife nor children, Garibaldi is to receive the 500,000 
francs. 

Novret WeEDDING.-—On Monday morning a wedding of a 
novel description took place at St. Nicholas Church, New- 
bury. The bridegroom, whose name is James Farr, living in 
Back-street, had seen sixty-two summers, and was in such an 
infirm state of health that he had to be conveyed to church 
in a bath-chair, drawn by his intended wife, a buxom woman, 
about forty years of age, named Bailey. The bath-chair was 
drawn into the church as far as the font, when the bride- 
groom was assisted out of the chair, and, with the help of the 
bride and sexton, he managed to reach the chancel. The Rev. 
Charles Boyd performed the ceremony. It appears that in 
former years the parties had lived together. At the con- 
clusion of the service the bridegroom was again placed in the 
bath-chair and drawn home by his wife, another woman 
pushing behind. Neither of the parties was able to sign the 
parish register. 

MELANCHOLY OccURRENCE.—On Friday morning two young 
girls, named Jane Rossage, fourteen, and Anne Baldwin, 
fifteen, were drowned in the Leeds and Liverpool Canal. A 

oliceman on duty near the spot heard that two girls had 
fallen into the water. He procured the drags, and brought 
up the bodies of the deceased. It was afterwards ascertained 
that Rossage lived with her mother, who says that she sent 
her out on Friday morning to the canal to pick up something 
to light thetire. The mother of the other girl, Anne Baldwin, 
states that she left the deceased in charge of the flat of which 
her husband is master, while she went to the office of the 
owners in Oldhall-street, Liverpool. She further stated that 
she gave her daughter instructions to bring the flat to a lock 
she named, and it would seem from the statement of a little 
girl named Dowling, who witnessed the accident, that whilst 
the two girls in the flat were raising the paddles in order 
to let the water through one of the locks, they both fell into 
the canal. 

Tue ‘‘PrcuLiaR PreopLe” AGArtn.—Another inquest re- 
specting the death of a child whose parents belong to the sect 
of the Peculiar People has been held by the coroner for South 
Essex. The child was taken ill about a fortnight ago, but no 
medical assistance was called in, nor was anv medicine given 
to it, and after an illness of about nine days it died, according 
to the medical evidence, of inflammation of the lungs. The 
father of the child, a carpenter, attempted to justify his 
conduct by quoting passages of Scripture in support 
of the doctrine, but was stopped by the coroner, who 
called his attention to the recent statute by which 
parents are as much bound to afford their children medical 
aid as they are compelled to find them food. The jury 
returned a verdict of ‘‘Died from inflammation of 
the lungs,” but appended to their verdict a hope 
that the coroner would censure the practice of this 
sect. It was stated that in consequence of the representations 
made to the parents, and the fear of a conviction, medical 
attendance had been permitted to another child who is ill. 

A BRAvE Girt.—On Saturday John Johnson, aa old 
offender, with several aliases, was brought up on remand 
before the Brentford magistrates charged with feloniously 
entering the house of Mr. Millard, called J oy Lodge, Isleworth, 
and stealing therefrom a cloth cape and a wrapper, his 
property, value ll, Elizabeth Sharwood, a girl of about 
seventeen, said she was servant to Mr. Millard. She said : 
On Saturday evening, the 19th inst., the prisoner came to my 
master’s house about seven o’clock. [ answered the door, when 
prisoner said, ‘‘Is the gentleman at home?’ [I said «€ Yes,” 
when he handed me the letter produced, and asked me to take 
it to my master. Having my suspicions, I went into the pas- 
sage and gave the letter to a fellow-servant, and on returning 
to the hall saw the prisoner in the act of leaving the house with 
my master’s wrapper and cape under hisarm. I then seized 
him by the collar and pulled him back, when my master took 
charge of him and sent me for a policeman, but, not seeing one, I 
returned to my master and found the prisoner had managed to 
escape. Ithen ran down the Twickenham-road and overtook 
the prisoner near the toll-gate, and gave him into custody. 
He had dropped the cape and wrapper outside the front door 
when I first seized him.—Police-constable Alexander Den- 
ning, 13 T R., proved apprehending the prisoner at the re- 
quest of last witness. Prisoner told the constable it was the 
gentleman’s wish that he should be allowed to go, but witness 
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said he must take him back to see Mr. Millard. Witness 
subsequently found that this was not the case, but that the 
prisoner had overpowered Mr. Millard and got away. Wit- 
ness now took him to the station and locked him up. On 
searching him, he found the soft felt hat secreted in 
his breast.—George Lockyer, sessions officer from the Middle- 
sex Sessions-house, said he knew the prisoner to be a very 
notorious thief.—On being asked if he had anything to say, 
prisoner feigned deafness, and said, ‘‘I don’t hear a word you 
Say, your worship.” Prisoner was fully committed, and the 
Bench complimented the girl upon her courage. 

Women’s SuFFRAGE.—A meeting of the supporters of the 
National Society for Women’s Suffrage was held at the Hanover- 
square Rooms on Saturday, and was numerously attended. Mrs. 
P. A. Taylor presided. The first resolution, moved by Mr. J. S. 
Mill, and seconded by Professor Cairnes, declared that the exten- 
sion of the franchise to women would tend to promote among 
them ‘‘a more cogent sense of their special duties as citizens, and 
of their general responsibilities as concerned with the advance- 
ment of the highest moral interests of the community.” The 
second resolution, moved by Mrs. Fawcett, and seconded by 
Lord Amberley, expressed satisfaction at the introduction into 
the House of Commons of a bill for removing the electoral 
disabilities of women ; and a third, moved by Mr. Jacob Bright, 
and seconded by Sir Charles Dilke, contended that ‘‘ the great 
extension of the suffrage, so long as womer are excluded from it, 
is a positive injury to them, since it is rapidly making them the 
only excluded class.” The other speakers were Sir Robert 
Anstruther, Mrs. Grote, Miss Helen Taylor, the Hon. Auberon 
Herbert, Miss Hare, Professor Hunter, and Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
M.P. 

Mrs. FAwcetr oN WomAn’s Ricuts.—Mrs. Fawcett has 
been lecturing at the Brighton Townhall on the electoral dis- 
abilities of women. She enumerated thirteen objections 
generally urged against giving the franchise to women, and re- 
plied to them seriatim. With regard to the argument that a 
woman is so easily influenced that if she had a vote it would 
practically have the same effect as giving two votes to her 
nearest male relation, or to her favourite clergyman. Mrs. 
Fawcett said that if this objection were applied to others besides 
women, it might come to this, that no readers of the Z%mes 
should have a vote, because they were apt to take their opinions 
from its leading articles. By carrying out the principle, nearly 
every one would be disfranchised except the great leaders of 
political thought, and the editors of some of the political papers, 
for there were very few indeed whose political opinions were not 
biassed by the opinions of some of these able men. To the 
argument that female suffrage would introduce discord into 
families, Mrs. Fawcett replied that it was divergence of opinion 
and not the expression of it which led todiscord. The political 
independence of women would have a similar effect to that pro- 
duced by the recognition of the right of women to think for 
themselves on religious subjects—persons of similar politics 
would marry, and domestic harmony would be rather increased 
than lessened. 

Nove, Breacu oF Promiszr CAsz.—A breach of promis 
case of avery unromantic character has been tried at Taunton 
before M>. Justice Hannen. The plaintiff was a Miss Harriet 
Baker, a lady aged fifty years, the daughter of a widow who 
kept a lodging-house at Weston-super-Mare, and the defendant 
was Mr. Perry, aged sixty-nine, an estate and insurance agent 
at the same place, having property, it was stated, worth 7,000/., 
in addition to a good income arising from his business. The 
defendant, in the course of his trade, had occasion to go to Mrs. 
Baker’s with reference to letting her house, where he made the 
plaintiff's acquaintance, and after some communications had 
passed between them, in the course of which Mr. Perry stated 
that he expected the lady whom he married to bring him 401. 
or 507. a-year, and Miss Baker informed him she had no pro- 
perty of her own, and her mother had nothing to settle upon 
her, the defendant promised to marry her and settle 1,000J. 
upon her. The wedding-day was fixed for the 17th August, but 
a few days before the defendant said he would not marry her 
unless her mother would settle something upon her, and shortly 
afterwards he married another lady, who had an income of 500. 
a-year. For the defence it was contended that it was clear there 
was no contract on the part of the defendant to marry the 
plaintiff unless her mother settled some property upon her, and 
Mrs. Baker not having done so, he was justified in breaking the 
engagement. The jury found a verdict for the plaintiff, 
damages, 500. 


**Can A Motuer Forcet,” &c.—The Godrich divorce case 
has been again before the public. Mrs. Godrich was summoned 
at the Guildhall for having committed perjury in swearing re- 
cently that she saw her children leave her husband’s house, 
when she knew they were out of the country. Her motive in 
doing so, it was alleged, was that, being anxious to have 
access to her children, it was necessary for her to swear that 
they were in this country in order to bring them within the 
jurisdiction of the court. The defence was that Mrs. Godrich 
swore what she believed to be true. She received information 
that her children had left Havre, and she telegraphed to the 
Commissary of Police there, who replied that he did not know 
where they were, but he believed they had gone to their grand- 
father’s, in London. She afterwards saw two children leave 
Mr. Godrich, senior’s house in a carriage, and both she and a 
servant who was with her believed the children to be hers. 
Alderman Stone said he thought the defendant had grounds for 
believing that her children were in this country. The telegram 
from the Commissary of Police at Havre showed that her children 
had left there for England, and the secret manner in which they 
had been taken away from Havre was calculated to confirm that 
belief. He could not see what corrupt motive she could possibly 
have had in making the affidavit, and therefore he dismissed the 
summons. 


REMARKABLE EscaPE FROM INTERMENT.—A case of trance, 
which we are now about to relate, is certainly one of the most 
remarkable, as it undoubtedly is among the best verified upon 
record. It appears that the wife of a blacksmith, residing in 
Newcastle, who had been unwell for some time, was observed 
by her attendants to be gradually sinking, and what had every 
appearance of death, and what was believed to be death, oc- 
curred during the course of the day. An undertaker was com- 
municated with, and all the arrangements completed for the 
funeral. The relatives were acquainted with what had 
happened, and a son came all the way from London with the in- 
tention of accompanying his mother’s remains to ‘‘ the house 
appointed for all living.” Severa! of her friends were invited 
to be present at the ‘‘coffining,” and they included a consider- 
able number of women. Immediately before the ceremony was 
about to be performed, one, an intimate friend, rose, as she said, 
to ‘take a last look at the deceased.” No sooner-had she gone 
forward to the bedside than she uttered a sharp scream, and 
startled all present by affirming that she observed the body moy- 
ing. Some of those present were terrified ; others, less 
timorous, approached the bed ; a doctor was sent for, and it was 
found that the dead had actually come to life again. The poor 
woman is still, we believe, in a very low state, however, and 
but little hopes are entertained of her ultimate recovery. 
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MINISTERS’ WIVES AND SERVANTS. 


WE select from 
‘* Familiar Illustra- 
tions of Scottish 
Life” the follow- 
ing anecdotes re- 
specting ministers 
well known ‘‘ over 
the border,” and 
we willallow them 
to tell their own 
tale, without com- 
ment of ours :— 

The wife of the 
\ Jate distinguished 

» Principal Camp- 
bell, of Aberdeen, 
*) Was desirous of 
\\\ furthering her hus- 
\ band’s literary en- 
\ terprises. She en- 
{ii tertained the notion 
\\ that the Principal 

‘ ‘ was naturally in- 
i ig : ’ dolent, and _ re- 
quired to be kept 
at his books. A story obtained among the Principal’s con- 
temporaries, that on one occasion he was actually locked into 
his study by his indomitable spouse, who had, however, the 
mortification to discover, on her proceeding to his release some 
hours afterwards, that he had, during the whole period of his 
imprisonment, been regaling himself with his Cremona. 

The following anecdote has been associated with the name 
of more than one clergyman’s helpmate. The minister had 
been entertaining at dinner a clerical friend from some distance. 
The evening was unpropitious, and the friend was invited by 
the minister to remain during the night, and had accepted the 
invitation. They walked together for some time in the manse 
garden. At dusk the minister asked his visitor to step into 
the manse, while he would give directions to his man-servant 
in regard to his friend’s conveyance being got ready in the 
morning. As the stranger entered the manse the minister's 
wife mistook him for her husband in the twilight ; she raised 
the pulpit Bible, which chanced to be on the lobby table, and, 
bringing the full weight of it across the stranger’s shoulders, 
exclaimed, emphatically, ‘‘Take that for asking that ugly 
wretch to stay all night!” How the lady looked on discover- 
ing the blunder is not related ; but the visitor is understood 
to have relinquished his intention of tarrying for the night. 

Mr. Kennedy, in his curious work ‘ Days of the Fathers 
in Ross-shire,” writes as follows concerning the wife of the 
Rev. James Fraser, minister of Alness: ‘‘ A cold, unfeeling, 
bold, unheeding, worldly woman was his wife. Never did her 
godly husband sit down to a comfortable meal in his own 
house, and often would he have fainted from sheer want of 
needful susterance but for the considerate kindness of some of 
his parishioners. She was too insensate to try to hide her 
treatment of him, and well was it for him, on one account, 
that she was. His friends thus knew of his ill-treatment, and 
were moved to do what they could for his comfort. A godly 
acquaintance arranged with him to leave a supply of food in a 
certain place, beside his usual walk, of which he might avail 
himself when starved at home. Even light and fire in his 
study were denied to him on the long, cold winter evenings ; 
and as his study was his only place of refuge from the cruel 
scourge of his wife’s tongue and temper, there, shivering and 
in the dark, he used to spend his winter evenings at home. 
Compelled to walk in order to keep himself warm, and accus- 
tomed to do so when preparing for the pulpit, he always kept 
his hands before him as feelers in the dark, to warn him of 
his approaching the wall at either side of the room. In this 
way he actually wore a hole through the plaster at each end 
of his accustomed beat, on which some eyes have looked that 
glistened with light from other fire than that of love at the 
remembrance of his cruel wife. But the godly husband had 
learned to thank the Lord for the discipline of this trial. 
Being at a presbytery dinner alone, some one of the gentlemen 
proposed as a toast the health of their wives, and, turning to 
Mr. Fraser, said, ‘ You, of course, will cordially joinin drink- 
ing to this toast.’ ‘So L will, and so I ought,’ Mr. Fraser said, 
‘for mine has been a better wife to me than any of yours has 
been to you.’ ‘How so? they all exclaimed. ‘She has sent 
me,’ was the reply, ‘seven times a-day to my knees, when I 
would not otherwise have gone, and that is more than any of 
you can say of yours.’”’ ; 

Ministers’ wives have been known, like some of their hus- 
bands, to entertain strong prejudices and dislikes. ‘The wife 
of a clergyman of the Established Church entertained a hatred 
of Dissent. Hearing a person in the neighbourhood denounced 
for a variety of offences, she added, ‘‘ An’ forbye a’, he’s a 
Dissenter.” : 

There are some anecdotes relating to females having 
evidenced an attachment for clergymen, when the affection 
was unhappily not reciprocated. Such stories must neces- 
sarily be accepted as of doubtful authenticity. The celebrated 
Archbishop Leighton, when he held the bishopric of Dur- 
blane, was in the habit of frequenting a solitary walk by 
the margin of the river Allen, which still bears the name of 
the Bishop’s Walk. It was supposed that he here prepared 
in solitary meditation for his public duties, and few ventured 
to intrude on his retirement. On one occasion the usual 
respectful deference te the Bishop was disregarded. The 
aggressor was a clergyman’s widow, to whose family Leighton 
had exercised a highly benevolent and extensive liberality, 
and which, unfortunately, the widow had been led to construe 
into an expression of attachment for her person more deep 
rooted than friendship. To satisfy herself as to the reality 
of her hope, and probably with the view of overcoming the 
natural diffidence of the Bishop, she suddenly rushed 
into his presence in his walk, and declared that an important 
revelation had been made to her, which she felt bound 
immediately to make known to him. The prelate asked her 
to proceed, ‘*Then,” said the widow ‘‘last night it was 
revealed to me that your lordship and I would be married.” 
“Indeed,” said the Bishop ; ‘‘ but the revelation has not yet 
been made to me, and surely we must wait till it be made to 
both parties.” The Rev. Professor B. was one day addressed 
by a lady in these words: ‘‘The people are saying that you 
and I are to be married.’’ ‘‘ But we'll cheat them,” was the 
Professor’s ready answer. 

Unmarried clergymen usually intrust the management of 
their domestic affairs to an experienced servant—one who 18 
well reputed for her carefulness and discretion. These house- 
keepers venture to give the minister a word of counsel, oF . 
bit of their mind.” ‘‘I’ll take a little gruel to-night, Pear or 
young clergyman one Sabbath evening to his housekeeper. 
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‘ Ye’ll be the better o’t, Sir,” said Janet, ‘‘ for I observed in 
he kirk that there was something soor on your stamach.” 
The late Rev. Dr. Wallace, of Whitekirk, had long in his 
service a faithful though homely female servant, who was 
justly respected by all visitors at the manse. Among these 
was the late Earl of Haddington, a good-humoured country 
nobleman. ‘‘That’sa fine pig!” said the Earl, as, accompanied 
by old Janet, he was surveying the minister's farm stock. 
**Ou ay, it’s an uncommonly gude swine,” was the reply ; 
‘fan’ we ca’t Tam, after yer lordship.” 

The late Rev. Dr. R. had a somewhat lofty manner of express- 
ing himself. In the course of visiting his parish he called at the 
cottage of an elderly female, who familiarly invited him to 
‘fcome in by and sit doun.” The Doctor, who expected a 
more respectful salutation, said, in stately tones, intended to 
check any further attempt at familiarity : ‘‘ Woman, I am a 
servant of the Lord come to speak with you on the concerns 
of your soul.” ‘‘Then ye’ll be humble like your Maister,” 
admirably rejoined the cottager. The Doctor felt the reproof 
deeply, and never again sought to magnify himself at the 
expense of his office. 


‘‘T owe you one,” said a withered old bachelor, to a lady, 
the other night, ataparty. ‘‘Forwhat?’ saidshe. °*¢ Why, 
for calling me a young gentleman.” ‘If I did so,” was the 
rather ill-natured reply, ‘‘I beg you will not regard it as a 
compliment ; for, though an old man, you may still be a young 
gentleman.” : 


| 


EL ’ . 
Ohe Humonrist. 


| 


The woman question—‘‘ Where did you buy your black 
hair ?” 
| €*True to the core””—A good apple. 
| Laura: ‘*Whose Hair is this bracelet made of, Emmy ? 
What a splendid color it is!” Eminy: ‘‘Isn’t it, dear? “It 
was pocr Aunt Clara’s, If she’d only left me the whole of 
it what a splendid chignon it would have made !” 
AN EPITAPH. 
Here lies a friend—would all might prove as true !— 
Unselfish, steadfast, gentler ne’er [ knew. 
Throughout all time this stone shall tell his fame— 
He had four legs, and Toby was his name. 
(From Punch.) 
CONSISTENTLY Strict.—-A Quaker, rigidly adhering to the 
rules of his sect, invariably calls a Yew tree, a ‘‘ Thou tree,” 
| Morro ror CHeap TEA-DEALERS.—‘‘ Down with your 
| dust.” 
| Nor AN UNREASONABLE PREJUDICeE.—Who can wonder at 
criminals disliking to have their photographs taken, when the 
cartes of so many most respectable persons are said not to do 
do thein justice ? : 
From Fun.) 
When does a tailor serve his customers il] ?—When he 
““ gives them fits.” 


four Pretty PICTURES for the Scrap- 

Book—viz., “The Dream of Childhood,” ‘‘The Dream 
of Maidenhood,” ‘‘The Wife’s Dream,” ‘The Mother's 
Dream.” The set of four, well-coloured, post free, 9 
stamps.—_JOHN JERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, London. 


ORN on the MEADOW. Poetry 


by CHARLES SWAIN ; Music byW. T. WRIGHTON, 


The words of this song are exceedingly beautiful, and they RIZE MEDALS awarded at the London, Paris, and Amsterdam International Exhibitions, for 


have inspired one of Mr. Wrighton’s most elegant composi- 


tions. 
DIPLOME DE MENTION EXTRAORDINAIRE, Netuersanps InrernarionaL Exurpition, 1869. 


BRINSMEAD & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS, 


N the DOWN-HILLE of LIFE. By 
W. T. WRIGHTON. The words have the flavour of 
the old school—“ Snug Elbow Chair,” ‘‘Ambling Pony,” 
“Comfortable Cot,” &c., &c.; being, in fact, thoroughly 
sensible, and nicely set by the composer. 


H! WHEN WILT THOU COME 

to ME? Sacred Song. The Poetry from “Lyra 

Anglicana ;” the Music composed by Miss M. LINDSAY. 

A soft and tender beauty pervades this song, which, both 
as regards music and words, is admirable. 


HE SMILES of THOSE WE 
LOVE. Written by B. S. MONTGOMERY; com- 
posed by W. F. TAYLOR. The words possess both rhyme 
and reason, and have full justice done them by the com- 


FAIR DOVE! O FOND DOVE. 

Written by JEAN INGELOW; composed by 
ALFRED SCOTT GATTY. Miss Ingelow’s words, “ sweet 
and musical, elegant and musician-like.” 


performed. . 


REALLY AM SO SLEEPY. 

Words and Music by ALFRED SCOTT GATTY. This 

is really an amusing song, quite free from vulgarity, and 

well snited for singing in well-bred circles.—Vide “ Ed- 

dowes’s Shrewsbury Journal,” March 2, Each post free for 
19 stamps. 

London: Published only by ROBERT COCKS and CO., 
New Burlington-street. 


PERFECTLY PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
JITROUS OXIDE GAS.— 


By the use of this, the most simple, speedy, and suc- 
cessfulagent, after an experience of upwards of 1,500 cases, 
Mr, B. L. MOSELY, the Dentist, guarantees entire immu- 
nity trom pain in every operation pertaining to Dental 
Surgery, and successful painless adaptation of Artificial 
Teeth. The daily experience of hospital and extensive 
private practice demonstrates that, unlike any other 
anzesthetic, the Nitrous Oxide Gas is innocuous and even 
pleasant, while want of success is simply impossible. For 
confirmation of this vide ‘‘ Lancet,” ‘‘ British Medical 
Journal” of 15th inst., and opinions of leading members 
of the faculty. In the use of Mr. B, L. Mosely’s Painless 
Artificial Teeth, the following results may be confidently 
relied on. All loose teeth are permanently fastened, and 
the artificial teeth as firm in the mouth as the natural. 
Such entire comfort, combined with a fit so perfect, is 
secured by this specialité, that the wearer, so far from 
being inconvenienced by his artificial teeth, is actually 
uncomfortable without them. In appearance and in use, 
both for eating and speaking, they are precisely the same 
as one’s own natural teeth—there is no difference what- 
ever. The “Times,” March 6th, says, ‘‘So good an imita- 
tion comes next to the original.” Teeth, from 4s. ; sets, 
from 5 guineas. Consultation and every information free. 
Established 1820. — At only addresses, 312, REGENT- 
STREET (facing the Polytechnic); 23, MOORGATE- 
STREET, E.C. (opposite the Star Insurance Office). 
ee 


THE THROAT AND WEAKNESS OF THE VOICE. 
\ ILES DOUGHTY’S VOICE 


LOZENGES produce a Charming Voice of bell-like 
Clearness for all who wish to sing or speak wel 


JOFIN 
PIAN 


So important an mprovement i 


approaches perfection than any arrangement which has 
by Messrs. Brinsmead’s instruments to sustain that whic 


“Improvements and eneral excellence.” 


OFORTE 


18, WIGMORHE STREET, LONDON. 


THE principal advantages of their Jast Patented Pianoforte Improvements are— 
i i i iti i i spe dic inter 
“ This mechanism secures instantaneous repetition without any adulteration of the sound through the spasmodic in 
ruption so common to the vibration of the pbc fet: yed the greatest approbation everywhere of musicians 
and manufacturers,.”—Standard, Sept. 13, 1869. 


. It has recei 


i i astic, giving the performer every facility for producing gradations of tone. 
“© |. . The touch is very sure, light, and elastic, giving the, Rey Times, Jone 1, 1809. 


is of the utmostinterest to pl 


oser. a j si ion is simplicity itself, and there can be little doubt that it more closely 
. Saves ThesMocers. Brinamead.s snvenon ie eae: renedeat it. . . . We vere much struck with the power possessed 


they happily call ‘singing,’ whilst a plaintive melody is being 
. . It is long since we have listened to instruments more rich intone and general brilliancy than these.” 
—The Queen, May 15, 1869. 


18, WIGMORE STREET, W. 


MANUFACTORIES—1 Tro 4, CHENIES STREET; 8, LITTLE TORRINGTON STREET ; 


AND 3, HERTFORD PLACE, LONDON. 


TAMAR INDIEN, 


A Laxative, Refreshing, and Medicated Fruit Lozenge, for the immediate Relief 


and permanent Cure of 


CONSTIPATION, 


CEREBRAL CONGESTION, HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, BILE, HAAMORRHOIDS, &c. 
TAMAR (unlike pills and the usual purgatives ) is agreeable to take, and never produces 


irritation. 


PREPARED BY E. GRILLON, PHARMACIEN, 25, RUE DE GRAMMONT, PARIS ; 
And Sold by Messrs. Barctay & Sons, Farringdon Street, London. 


Price 2s. 6d. per Box (stamped) ; by post 2s. 9d. 


TO) SE Ab ES 


THICK HAIR PLAITS FOR FORMING THE COJL CHIGNON, 33 inches in length and rerreEctTLy smoorn, 55s. each 


SECOND QUALITY, same length when Plaited, but made of shorter Hair, 25s. 
SINGLE CURLS, trom 2s. 6d. to 21s. 
CLUSTERS OF CURLS, 10s. 6d. to 30s., according to length. 


ALL COLOURS MATCHED, AND ANY ORDER SENT BY POST SECURE FROM OBSERVATION, 


STACEY & CO., 


HAIRDRESSERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


45, CRANBOURN-STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Established 1847. 


Births, Marriages, ind Deaths, 


[These Announcements are inserted at the uniform rate of 2s. 6d. each.] 


BIRTHS. 
On the 26th ult., at 1, Chesham-place, Brighton, the wife of A. Berwick, Esq., 
of a daughter. ; 
On the 27th ult., at 16, Kensington-gardens-terrace, Hydo-park the wife of 
ea aoe rege ees en if 4 
n the 26th ult., at St. James’s Palace, the D 
’ ; MARRIAGE. of St. Albans, of a son. 
On the 23rd ult., at Frankfort-on-the-Main, Dr. Adolph Wach, Profess 
University of Rostock, to Fanny Henrietta iolizabeth, youngest dcnentes of ie 
late Dr. Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy, of Leipsic. 
DEATHS. 
On the 25th ult., at The Cedars, Kaling, Mr. James Armstrong, of Wood-street, 
“Gn the Send ult; Se Bal?s-pond-road, Richard Budgen, E 
n the 23rd ult., at Ball’s-pond-road, Richard Budgen, Esq., Commander, R.N. 
formerly of Woolwich, Kent, aged seventy-eight. fsa : fe. 
On the 23rd ult., Elizabeth, relict of E. R. Butler, Esq., of Cromwell Hall, 
Finchley, aged seventy. 


HOoLLoway’s OINTMENT.—When Professor Holloway turned his 
attention to the relief of human maladies he felt that his curative 
means must be competent to thoroughly purify the system as well 
as to heal up its sores, he knew that nothing less than this double 
sanitary action would satisfy the public or enrich himself. How 
fully he accomplished both purposes is known throughout the 
world. His ointment is now universally used for subduing 
erysipelas, cutaneous inflammations of a slighter order, pimples, 
boils, scurvy, eruptions, and the host of infantile skin complaints. 
The general acknowledgement of its health-restoring powers over 
deeper and more malignant diseases, ulcerations, fistulas, carbun- 
cles, and abscesses, is voluntarily sent in convincing certificates from 
all parts of the world. 


THREE PRIZE MEDALS. 
PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 


PURE PICKLES, 


SAUCES, JAMS, AND TABLE DELICACIES, 
OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY, 


Manufactured by 


CROSSE AND BLACKWELL, 
PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN, 


Proprietors of Captain White's Oriental Pickle, Curry 
Paste, and other Condiments. 
Retail in all parts of the World, and Wholesale at 
the Manufactory, 


SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


DE SUSS'N Owls AS DYE: 


McMASTER’S 
UNIVERSAL 


HAIR RESTORER 


Is renowned for its fra- 
grance, effectually nourishes 
and restores the hair both 
in growth and colour, ar- 
rests baldness, and gives a 
healthy action to the scalp, 
removing scurf and dan - 
driff, without soiling or 
staining the skin. 
Sold by all Chemists and Pe 
fumers, in Bottles, 3s. each. 


[OR COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 
RONCHITIS, AND NEURALGIA, 


pe GREAT REMEDY of the DAY 
is DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
A few doses will cure all incipient cases. 

CAUTION.—The extraordinary medical reports on the 
efficacy of Chlorodyne renders it of vital importance that 
the Public should obtain the genuine, which is now sold 
under the protection of Government authorising a stamp 
bearing the words “ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne, 
without which none is genuine. See decision of Vice- 

Jhancellor Sir W. Page Wood, the Times, July 16, 1864. 
Sold in Bottles, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. 
Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell- 

street. London, W.C. 


SPRING! SPRING! SPRING! 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 

The approach of spring indicates the necessity of 
medicine to purify the blood and strengthen the system 
against the effects of change of weather, and the advent of 
summer. KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS being com- 
posed of vegetable matter, chiefly acting on the fluids, wil 


be found 
: THE BEST SPRING MEDICINE 


that can be used. : 
Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent 
Medicines, at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per box. 


| Bee GOUT AND RHEUMATIC 
PILLS. 


Price 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per Box. 

This preparation is one of the benefits which the science 
of modern chemistry has conferred upon mankind: for 
during the first twenty years of the present century to 
speak of a cure for the Gout was considered a romance, 
but now the efficacy and safety of this Medicine is so fully 
demonstrated, by unsolicited testimonials from persons in 
every rank of life, that public opinion proclaims this as 
one of the most important discoveries of the present age. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 


attacking any vital part 


Testimonial No. 845.—Junny Linp writes: “I confirm 
the testimony already so general.’ 

Testimonial No. 621.—Lovisa Pyxe writes: “1 have 
benefited much from the use of them.” 

Testimonial No. 598.—Sir Micnarn Cosra writes: “I am 
glad to give my testimonial to their efficiency, 

Testimonial 4,126.—ArcusisHop Mannina writes: “I : 


approve very highly of them.” L pom | f Patent NoIsELESS WHEELS. 
*,* These delightfully flavoured Lozenges improve, \ may be engaged, on: aodstae Terms, for any 

sustain, and increase the power and compass of the voice, \ = journey, on application 

stor its decline and impart elasticity and brilliancy to the <[ > H. & Jd. READIN G, 

vocal chords. to (Se =4\ COACH-BUILDERS, 


Sold in Boxes at 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d. each; post free for 7, 
8. 14, or 34 stamps, by MILES DOUGHTY, Chemist, 26, 


Blackfriars-road, London ; and all Chemists. 


wxaom Hire. 


(jOOKERY for LADIES — aye, and 
i Gentlemen too. — The POCKET KITCHENER. — 
This marvellous personal Cuisine can be conveniently car- 


numerous services it is as efficient as a kitchen fire. No 


fuel required. The possessor can obtain, early or late, in Colonies. 


HE HOSPITAL for WOMEN, Soho- 


Patients from all parts of the United Kingdom and the 


READING'S 
Invalid Cot Carriages. 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced 
for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 
These Carriages 


14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM PU. 
Also a good assortment of New and Second-han | 
Broughams and other Carriages for Sase or 


THE ART OF DYHING MAD# EASY. 


ried in a Gentleman’s pocket or a Lady’s reticule; yet for square. Established 1842, for the reception of ITH Saye ‘e ne Yorkshire ee 
\ Art Exhibition, the “ Gazette stated :— 


Sold by all Medicine Vendors, or obtained through any 
Chemist. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


TROSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men 
to be the most effective invention n the curative treatment 
> HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the Body two inches beiow 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s, 6d. Postage, 1s. 
Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 
‘An Umbilical Truss, 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s, 10d. ; 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, 


Post-office, Piccadilly. 


bedroom or elsewhere, boiling water in five minutes—no 
posite no trouble—alro prepare Tea, Coffee, Cocoa, or 

In the Pocket Kitchener you can poach or boil eggs, 
vegetables, &c., &c.; stew or fry kidney, frog, steak, 
sausage, chop, bacon, eggs, fish, &c. The Little Cuisine is 
available in the open fields, in railway carriage, on tour, 
excursion, or picnic; in sanctum, office, chamber study 
boudoir, or mountain-top ; anywhere and instantly. Din. 
ner prepared at the cost of about three farthings. Price 
4s, 9d., 6s. 9d.; duplex, 7s. 9d. ; of the Patenteo, T. G. 
POTTER, the Stella Lamp Depét, 11, Oxford-street, 
London. Sent anywhere on receipt of three stamps extra, 


The Committee APPEAL for CONTRIBUTIONS, that 
they may maintain the efficiency of this National Institu- 
tion. Every bed is occupied in the Free Department of the 
Hlospital, and many Patients are waiting for admission. 
The New Wing is now open for the reception of gentle- 
women, who, by a payment of One Guinea a-week, can 
obtain all the advantages of Hospital treatment, combined 
with the privacy and comfort of home. 

Donations (either to the General or to the Building Fund, 
will be thankfully received by Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, and 
Co. ; Messrs. Ransom and Co.; or by the Secretary, at the 


| Hospital, from 10 till 5. 
HENRY B. INGRAM, Sec. 


‘‘Mrssrs. JUDSON & SON, or LONDON, 


EXHIBIT SOME SIMPLE DYES for DOMESTIC USr, 
which are well adapted for their purpose, from the readiness 
with which they can be used, and the brightness and dura- 
bility ofthe colours obtained. TheJ udges have consequently 
given @ CERTIFICATE OF MERIT to this Firm, ‘for the sim- 
plicity and efficiency of their Dyes,’ and we are sure our 
fair readers heartily concur in the verdict.” The olours 
are— Magenta, Mauve, Violet, Scarlet, Blue, Green, 
Brown, Pink, Purple, Canary, Cerise, Orange, and Crimson. 
Price Sixpence per Botile. Most Chemists now sell 


IJcpson’s Dyes.” 


NEW PATENT 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 

HE material of which these are made ig 
{' recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
elastic and compressible, and the best invention for giving 
efficient and permament support in all cases of WEAK. 
NESS and welling of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, 
SPRAINS, &c. lt is porous, light in texture, and inexpen- 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking, Price, 
4s, Gd., 78. 6d., 108., and 16s. each. Postage, 6d 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London 
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EFT-OFF CLOTHES. — WANTED, 

any quantity of Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s LEFT-OFF 
CLOTHES. Brocaded Silks, Satins, Point and all kind: 
of Lace, Indian and Fancy Dresses, Uniforms, &c., &c 
Ladies or gentlemen waited on at any time or distance, and 
the full value paid in cash, by addressing Mr or Mrs 
PHILWIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq. London, W 


Parcels from town or country the full value sent by post- | 


office order. Diamonds, jewels, gold and silver bought. 
Established 1820. 


Ne EN ae ena 2 a 
[pias CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 


PHILLIPS beg to inform ladies and gentlemen that 
they are in a position to offer much higher prices for all 
kinds of CLOTHING than any other persons, having re- 
ceived extensive orders from their a 
All letters and parcels will receive prompt at 
dress, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, London, 


Established 1820. Cash only. 


wo Ee 
[EFT-OFF CLOTHES BOUGHT for 
CASH, in large or small quantities, by Mr. and Mrs, 
PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W. 


Established 1820. Terms, cash only. 


ee -OFF CLOTHES, Silk, Satin, 

Brocade, Velvet, and other Dresses BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Man- 
chester-square, W. Ladies and gentlemen waited on at any 


tention.—Ad- 
W. 


time or distance. Established 1820. Terms, cash only. No | 


connexion with any small shops. 


| bisa OFF CLOTHES, Point Lace, 
FU RS—in fact, all articles of value—BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, 


Manchester-square, W. Mrs. P. waits on ladies. Esta- 
plished 1820. Terms Ready Money. | 
EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Uniforms, 


1 Court, Indian, and other Dresses, Guns, Revolvers, 
Furniture, Bed and Table Linen, Antique China, Gold and 
Silver Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls—in fact, all articles of 
value—BOUGHT by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer- 
street, Manchester-square, London. Money orders sent for 
parcels. Established 1820. 


fae OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 


PHILUIPS do not employ any agents in this country, 


and their only addresses are as follows: St. Mary-street, | 


Montreal, Canada; Myers-street, Sandhurst, Victoria, 
Australia; and 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, 


gents in the colonies. | 


London, W., where all letters and parcels must be | 


addressed. Established 1820. Terms, ready money only. 
No Connexion with any other House of the same Name. 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENEFIEL 
STARCH, 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER 


= 
3 


GAUDEC PERFUMERY 


45, RUM De RICHHLINU, PARIS, 


DUNN & HEWETT’S 


COCOAS, CHOCOLATES, AND ESSENCE G 
OF COFFEE, : 


a Cocoa deprived of (4 
ee paar 


i 


4 


| i a Parronizep BY THE Frencn Court, 

AAND EXTENSIVELY USED IN ALL FASHIONABLE CIRCLES. 
| 

| 

| 


‘RIGAUD’'S : TOLUTINE 
THE POLY WATHR OF THE DAY, 
Preserves the Freshness of the Skin and the Fairness 


CARACCATINA - 
its Butter 4 


3 : | 1s. and 2s. per packet. 
CONCENTRATED MEAT COCOA .. 4 


\ 9d., 1s. 6d., and 3s. per 


the Complexion. 


For Inva 


LICHEN ISLANDICUS, or ICE- |'o | (packet. eee fat 
LAND MOSS COCOA Ug) 1s. 4d. per Ib. IVIGtGER PANN P12) YAN SO AY 


MAIZENA COCOA, for Family Use .. 
DUNN’S ESSENCE OF COFFEE 


HAD EVERYWHERE. 


1s. per Ib. : a on 
ives the Skin a delightful silky surface, and is al = 
1s. and 2s. per botile. ' bo desired as to. Perfume... all that can 


“DIARTIAZOO ME PY 

RIGAUD:S DEN TORINE 

A Dentifrice Elixir of unequalled virtues. Sweetens the 
strengthens the Guins, and Preserves the ‘Tecth 


TO BE 


Breath, § 
from Dee. 


SOLIDIFIED: DENTIFRICE CREAM 
A brush dipped in water and Ventorine passed over it 


produces a soft and unctuous mucilage that gives the Teeth 
| a brilliant whiteness. 


finanda Pomadeé: 


FOR PRESERVING AND BEAUTIFYING THE HAIR. 


ROSE POWDER 


lts superiority must secure the preference of persons 
desirous of preserving their beauty while gratifying the 
sense of smell. 


LOU 


Is prepared from RICH, the Staple Food of more than Three Hundred Millions 
(300,009,000) of People, and is unequalled for Blanc-Mange, Custards, Puddings, 
Cakes, Soups, &c., and is the most wholesome and easily digestible Food for Children 


and Invalids. 


RIGAUD'S COLORIGENE 
RESTORING VO THE HAIR I's ORIGINAL COLOUR. 
A vegetable compound; contains nothing injurious; re- 


stores the Hair to its natural colour, Its success is infal- 
lible, aud it does not stain either the skin or linen. 


GENUINE YLANGYLANG PREPARATIONS 


Offered genuine and incomparable with any other da 
under the same name, Messrs, R1GAUD and CO. being e 
only original importers :— 


YLANGYLANG 


Testimonal from EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., F.R.S. 
“ Rice-Flour is Corn-Flour, and I regard his preparation of Messrs. CoLMAN’S as superior to 
anything of the kind now before the public. ’ 
SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, M.D., Professor at the Liverpool College of Chemistry, writes :— 
‘‘T can highly recommend it as a palatable and very digestible and nutritious food.’ 


Sold by Family Grocers, &e., in 1lb., 21h, & 1 1b, Packet SOAP. POMADE. 
—— z > Ol. TOILET WATER. COLD CREAM 
J. ann J. COLMAN, LONDON. POWDER. COSMETLO. 


“EXTRACT or YEANGYLANG 
MANILLA BOUQUET. 


The two Favourite Perfumes for the Handkerchief. 


PRIME NEW SEASON’S TEA. 


Really Gocé and Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 


8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, H.C, 


STRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, ls. 8d., 2s., 2s. 4d. VERY FINE RICH BLACK TEA, 2s. 6d 
A Price Current Free. ; Sugars at Market Prices. 


PHILLIPS & CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight miles of No. 8, 
King William-street, City ; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices CARRIAGE Free to any Railway Station or Marset. 
Town in England, if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards,—Phillips & Co. have no Agents. 


The Fashionable Perfume, 
Just Imported by Messzs. RIGAUD anv CO 


Oxford-street ; Newserry, 45, St. Paul’s 
churchyard. 


Sacnpers, 143, 


SAFE CONVENIENT AND HEALTHFUL NURTURE OF INFANTS. 


MOST 


IMPORTANT INVENTION, 


Specially Approved by Eminent Professional and Practical Authorities. 


(ALL RIGHTS PROTECTED BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT.) 


J. 


PERRET T, 


eG) 


OS 


SOLE PATENTEE. 


: 55 iss : = sy ngs 
THE MAMMA” INFANT'S (PATENT) FEEDING BOTTLE 


Which, from its unequalled properties of Simplicity, Convenience, 
previously introduced, and must at once commend itself to Mothers, 


THE MOST SIMPLE. 


ITS CONSTRUCTION 


“THE 


ver invented that s aa = : < > = 
Is the only one eve ed that supplies all the benefits derived from Nature itself, and thus overcomes the repug nance which sometimes renders it impo 


and Comfort, is incomparably superior to any substitute 
and to all entrusted with the care of Infants. 


THD 


r 
Ne 


A 


WUNGVN OL CSAUVON 
NOILOV Sit 


MAMMA” INFANT’S (PATENT) FEEDING BOTTLE 


ssible to induce an Infant to takejits food from a Bottle, in conse 


quence of its missing the natural form, warmth, and pliant elasticity of the Breast 
astie part of this Bottl j 4 DA OARS y of the Breast. 
oe aithy a tle being moulded from Nature, the Infant is at once attracted by it, and may be nursed with it from birth with the utmost ease; thus avoiding the difficulty and expense often experienced in 


obtaining a healthy and suitable wet nurse. 


Its perfect safety in use : oe cue distinctive characteristics 
ing g brushes to clez ; gr CS eae : 
there being no tubes requiring s to cleanse them, the painful, irritating, and even fatal effects sometimes caused by bristles dropping 


effectually precluded. 


g the Infant-—a mishap which has occurred not unfrequently—is avoided. (Secondly, 


In the first place, the danger of the Nipple coming off and choking : 
from the brush into the tube, and passing thence into the Infant’s throat, are likewise 


re The Stopper of this Bo - ae ae Roe vor ce identical 7 its action to the valve of the human heart, which enables the Infant to take its food with the greatest ease, and at the same time (not allowing more, air to 
2) i F cape g out, no matter in what position the Bottle may be placed. 

From the extremely simple construction of this unique Bottle, it can be kept ly sw i i rouble 

Ladies when nursing will, by cutting off the inner ring, find the Tite Pact oon an aka eels Med Cer ee 


Upon these grounds the Patentee respectfully submits that 


“THE MAMMA" INFANT’S (PATENT) FEEDING BOTTLE 


Possesses qualities wholly unapproached for efficacy in nurturing Infants ; ar ¢] 2 : and’i i : Se fontt : . 
expressed opinions, which pronounce it an admirable and healthful IDS IEEE cen(oLaneecN urs Sp Saale seas eaaee phe Aes EAT RTE CS De 


DIRECTIONS FOR CLEANSING THE BOTTLE.—Remove the Elastic Band ; take off the Breast ; remove the Glass Tube and wash it out; turn the Breast inside out; wash it in either cold or warm vatcr. The whole can 


be thoroughly cleansed in less than a minute. 


*,* In cleansing this Bottle, it affords the peculiar advantage, over all others, of conveniently admitting the hand inside it. 


Price 3s. 6d. each. 
SPARE BOTTLES, BREASTS, AND TUBES SUPPLIED SEPARATELY. 


Sold by all Chemists and Druggists; and by J. PERRETT (Patentee), at 35c, King Street, Oheapside, London, E.%, 
BE CAREFUL TO SEE THAT THE NAME IS ON EACH BOTTLE AND BREAST. 
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E. & R. GARROULD 


ARE NOW PREPARED WITH EVERY NOVELTY 
FOR THE SEASON, 


READY-MADE SKIRTS, ROBES, AND 
is COSTUME DRESSES, 


: THE LARGEST COLLECTION IN THE WEST-END. 


SILKS, SATINS, POPLINS, VELVETS, and VEL- 
VETEENS. SHAWLS, MANTLES, WATERPROOF 
TWEED and OPERA CLOAKS. JACKETS in Sealskin 
and every New Material. Several special Parcels of FURS 
much under price. FLANNEL SHIRTINGS, REA~ 
WELSH FLANNELS, SCARLET and COLOURE: 
Ditto. <A large Lot of FLANNELS and BLANKETS 
Charities at Manufacturers’ Prices. 


Mourning of every Description ready for immediate use 
Patterns Free. 


E. & R. GARROULD, 


150, 152, 154, 156, and 158, EDGWARE-ROAD; and 57 and 
58, QUEEN-STREET, LONDON, W. 


ARLY SPRING DRESSES. Large 
delivery, elegant new styles, most moderate in 
price; one of the Largest Stocks in the Trade 
of Glacé Alpacas, rich Japanese Figures, Satin 
Cloths, Serges, English and Foreign Reps, 
Poplinetts, new Shades in French Merino 
Mohairs, &c. Price from 3s. 9d. to 25s. the 
dress. Useful Morning Dresses, from 4s. 9d. to 
15s. 9d. Patterns post free. 


OUSEHOLD LINENS.  Sheetings, 
Long cloth, Quilts, Counterpanes, Damask 
Table Linens, and all Plain Drapery are now 
very low in price. We have several large 
Clearance Lots usually cheap. Send for pat- 
terns. 


HEAP BLACK and COLOURED 
SILKS, Silk Velvets, Velveteens, &c. New 
Fancy or Plain Coloured Silks, from 2s. lid. to 
4s. 1ld. a yard; very superior makes in Black 
Glacé Silks, Gros Grains, Ducapes, and Gros 
Royals, from 2s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. 


BRIGHT JAPANESE in light 


colours, 1s. 114d. a yard ; superb Lyons Mantle 
Velvet, 6s. 11d., worth half a guinea: Patent 
finished Velveteens, ls. 63d. to 3s. 1ld. Patterns 
sent post free. 


ENRY GLAVE, 534 to 587, New 


Oxford-street, W.C. 


RENCH MERINOS, finest quality and 
double width, at 2s. per yard. Popline de Robaix, 
made only of soft wool, at 8s. 9d., 12s. 9d., and 14s. 9d. the 
full dress; all brilliant and durable colours, not to bo 
equalled in price and quality. Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and CO., 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


Rick 


ELVETEEN for Dresses, Mantles, and 
Jackets, beautifully soft and silk-like. Sacrificed at 
2s, 6d. per Yard, usually sold at 4s. 6d. Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and CO., 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


APANESE SILKS.—Ladies purchase 
only the German make, richest in quality of silk, and 
really wears well, at 2s. 6}d. the yard. Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and CO., 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


RieH SILKS, in Dresses, at 25s. 6d., 
31s. 6d., 40s., and 45s. Black Gros Grains, Glacés, and 
Cords, made of bright Italian Silk, with a warranty for 
wear, wide width, at 3s. 6jd. per yard. Richest Black 
Moirés, yard wide, 10s. 9d. per Yard. Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and CO., 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


HE CHURCHMAN’S SHILLING 
MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS or PART XXXVIIL., ror APRIL, 1870. 
I. Tue Tovucnstone. By Ada Cambridge (with an Illus- 
tration by D. H. Friston). 
Chap. III. Molly’s Home. 
IV. Relations and Friends. 
V. Put to the Test. 
II. Puays any Practices pro Eccuesta. 
Samuel B. James, M.A. 
No. III. Middle-Class Education. 
Mane Perrect turovcu Trisutation. By Mackenzie 
E. C. Walcott, B.D. 
IV. Tu Seven Ancets. By the Rey. Reginald N. Shutte. 
V. Via Dotorosa. By Sarah Doudney. 
VI. Coventry, Past anp Present. Tue Dreamor A BENE- 
pictineE Monk. Part I. 
Mr. Krixestey’s Water-Bantes. 
R. Clark, M.A. 
VIII. Tar Treasures or ovr Hints. By Margaret Plues. 
Chap. VII. Coal. 
IX. Marcarer. By E. M. Alford. 
Chap. —-V. Sir Lionel. 
VI. Intoxication of Success. 
VII. Lady Lettice. 
VIII. A Crisis in my Life. 
X. MowamMMep anv THE Koray, 
XI. Meprration ror tHe Hoty Comucnioy. 
Robert Brown-Borthwick, M.A. 
XII. Reviews anp Notices or Books, 


By the Rev. 


III. 


VIL. By the Rey. William 


By the Rey. 


London: HOULSTON anp SONS, 65, Paternoster-row. 


MR. DICKENS'S NEW WORK. 


On March 31st will be published, price 1s., Part I. of 
[HE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD, 


by Cuartes Dickens. With lllustrations by S. LL. 
Fildes. To be completed in TWELVE MONTHLY Num. 
bers, uniform with the Original Editions of ‘ Pickwick” 
and “ Copperfield.” 

London: CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


REAL SEA BATH in your own Room, 
by dissolving TIDMAN’S SEA SALT in ordinary 
water. Five ounces should be used to each gallon. By 
taking a daily bath prepared with this Salt you enjoy the 
luxury and the benefits of a course of sea-bathing, minus 
the inconvenience of absence from home, and are adopting 
the surest means of giving tone to your constitution. Sold 
in Bags and Boxes by all Chemists and Druggists. Beware 
of imitations. 


Te MAN’S SEA SALT invigorates the 
system, fortifies the constitution, braces the neryoR: 
and prevents cold. <A daily bath prepared with this Salt ig 
the surest way of eradicating rheumatism, neuralgia, 
sciatica, lumbago, gout, glandular swellings, weakness of 
the joints, &. Sold in Bags and Boxes by Chemists 
D'Uggists, &c. Beware of imitations. 


THE 


a 


The most useful and perfect Hand Lock-Stitch Sewing 


beirg 
anc. mechanical skill could devise. 
ANCHOR” being the delight of every 


“ROYAL ANCHOR” 
HAND -SEW 


LOCK-STITCH 
MACHINE. 


Machine, the Proprietor’s original aim 


to produce, without regard to cost, the best combination which excellence, experience, 


The result has been highly successful, the ‘‘ ROYAL 


Purchaser. 


Price £5 complete, with all Extras, 


: THOMAS BRADFORD ©& CO; 


63, 


FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
CATHEDRAL STEPS, MANCHESTER; 


AND DAWSON STREET, DUBLIN. 


General Catalogue of Washing Machinery and Laundry Fittings free ty post. 


THE CHEAPEST 


SEWING MACHINE. 
Price £3 3s. 


AND BEST 
HAND LOCK-STITCH 


Simple, Silent, Durable, and 
Hasy to Learn. 


To be seen in operation, and all particulars of 


S. W. SILVER & CO., 234, Bishopsgate Within; and 
66 & 67, Cornhill, London, H.C, 


BRADFORD’S PATENT “VOWEL” WASHING 
MACHINE. 


42s. extra. 


“VOWEL” A. 


“VOWEL” A. 


“VOWEL” E combines Washing, Wringing, 
and Mangling; Prick £8 8s, 
of all Domestic Machines. 

Larger sizes fur Family Mausions, Hotels, Schools, 
Institutions, and Public Laundries, for Hand and 
Stcam Power, may be seen at our Show Rooms. 

We have Ten Volumes comprising many thousands 
of unsolicited letters of approval from all parts of the 
world, which intending purchasers may inspect 


The best Family size wil) 
wash 12 shirts, or other articles of about the same 
bulk, in from 10 to 15 minutes, with half the labour 
and half the soap required in hand washing, and with 
less than half the wear and tear to the clothes. 
£3 10s.; with India Rubber Wringer, 25s. or 


Price 


The most useful 


“VOWEL E£. 


Catalogues of Washing Machinery and Laundry Fittings Free by Post. 


THOMAS BRADFORD & Co.. 63, Fleet Street, London. 
MANCHESTER AND DUBLIN. 


only House in 


England 
for exclusive Sale of 


Irish Poplins, 


DUBLIN 


Parcels 
and Patterns free 

to any part 
of the 


United Kingdom 


ADDRESS —7 anp 8, EUSTACE STREET, 


FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 


PATENT 
CORN FLOU 


why 


ee 9 


t 
4 
ws 


2 
M3 


To obtain extra profit by the sale, 


iy CHEAP QUALITIES, BEARING 


A FALSE NAME, 


Are sometimes unscrupulously 
substituted instead of 


BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR, 


W hich is prepared solely from Maize— 
Indian Corn. 


t 


WHY DO BLACK SILKS WEAR SO BADLY? 


Is a question there is often too good reason for asking ; and in order to remove the occasion 
for this frequent complaint, 


JOLLY & SON, SILK MERCERS, BATH, 


Have entered into arrangements with eminent Lyons and Spitalfields Manu- 
facturers to produce for them several qualities and makes of BLACK SILKS, 
any of which may be purchased with the certainty that it will wear well; for 
these Goods JOLLY & SON hold themselves responsible, and each Dress 
will be stamped with a distinct guarantee. 


PATTERNS POST-FREE. 


JOLLY & SON, MILSOM STREET, BATH. 


CROQUET LAWNS. 


WHEELER'S GRASS SEEDS 
cS FOR CROQUET LAWNS, 


of the choicest varieties, to form 
a rich thick turf. 

To form a new Croquet Lawn, 

60lbs. will be required Bee acre. 
_ All Croquet Grounds will be 
improved by having some of the 
finest Lawn-Grass Seeds sown over 
We during the Brodene erie 
er sowing, a good rolling will be 
beneficial. Ee. - 

We can offer the finest quality at 
Is. per lb., or 20s. per bushel, car- 
riage free by rail (except small 
parcels), A’ sample (}-lb.) suffi- 
cient for trial, or to renovate a 
small Croquet Ground, will be 
sent free by post. on receipt of 12 
postage stamps. 


J.C, WHEELER & SON, 
» GRASS SEED MERCHANTS, 
Gloucester, and 
59, Mark Lane, London, E.C. 


FIELD’S 
SILVER PLATE AND CUTLERY 


PRESENTS FOR THE SEASON. 

ELECTRO TABLE FORKS and SPOONS, 19s. 6d. 
DESSERT ditto, 13s, TEA SPOONS, 7s. 6d. per 
dozen. 

TEA and COFFEE SERVICES, from 30s, 


SIDE DISHES and COVERS (forming 8 dishes, 
from 84s. the Set. 

CAKE, BREAD, or CARD BASKETS, from 10s. 6d 
Trarors, from 8s. 6d. 

FISH CARVERS and FORKS, from 10s. 

FISH KNIVES, from 35s. per dozen, in Maho- 
gany Box. 

DESSERT KNIVES and FORKS, from 37s. 6d. per 
doz., in Mahogany Box. 

GRUET FRAMES, from 7s. 6d. 

DISH COVERS, from 51. the Set. 

BISCUIT BOXES, from 10s. 6d. 

BALANCE IVORY HANDLE DINNER KNIVES 
(best Steel), 10s. 6d. per doz. 

Quality Guaranteed. 


28, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
PE ROYAL MATERNITY 


CHARITY, 


Patron—Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN 
President—His Grace the DUKE of ARGYLL, K.T., 
Instituted 1757 for Delivering Poor Married Women at 
their own Habitations, 

Greatly needs ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIBERS. 

A pamphlet, with a brief description of the Charity, its 
bject and advantages, will be gladly forwarded on applica- 
jon. 

, Batteiptiona and Dorations are respectfully and ear- 
nestly solicited. 
Bankers—Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock, and Co., 
Lombard-strect. 
JOHN SEABROOK, Secretary. 
Office, 31 Finsbury-square. 


CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES, &. 
(OULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 


Material, from Glass and Leather to Woodand Iron, 
and the articles joined bear washing iu boiling water It 
combines transparency with unequalled strength and 
freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of great neatness, 
and is of easy application, A few of the uses to which it 
may be applied: The repairs of every description of House- 
hold Glasses and Earthenware, Glass Shades, Chimney 
Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Binding of Books, 
Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting Prints 
Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in Ivory 
and Bone, Vases and Pendants. Costly wares, Ancient and 
Modern, that cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, 
be renewed, however much broken. 

Sold in bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable Chemists 
and Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the 
Sole Inventor and Maker, 


W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist B.rkenhead. 
\ RS. EMANUEL, 10, White Horse- 


street, Piccadilly, W.—-WANTED, LEFT-OFF 
CLOTHES for Colonies.—To Executors and others.—Mrs. 
Emanuel is enabled to give 50 per cent.more than any other 
house for ladies’ and gentlemen’s wearing apparel. Outfits, 
jewellery, trinkets old china, and miscclianeous property, 
&c. All letters and parcels addressed as above. Cash re- 
mitted by return by Post-oifice Orders or Cheque on 
London and Westminster Bank. Orders punctually at- 
tended to. Ladies waited on at their own residences. 


(NHE GOVERNESSESY’ INSTITUTION, 
- $84, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 

Miss WAGHORN invites attention to her REGISTER 
of English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Teachers, 
Companions, Tutors, and Professors. School property 
transferred, and Pupils introduced in England, France, 
and Germany. 


{tee VOICE! THE VOICE!! Pricr’s 
Rep Currant and Frencu Rose Lozences.—Testi- 
monial from the rising Baritone: “I find your Lozenges 
more strengthening to the voice than any others I have yet 
tried. They relieve hoarseness and relaxed throat ina 
remarkable and agreeable manner.”—R. Lansmere.—Pre- 
pared by Mr, PRICE, Chemist, 2, Lower Seymour street, 
London, W. Per post 12 stamps. 


PATRONIZED by the CROWN PRINCESS of PRUSSIA, 
the SULTAN of TURKEY, and the NAWAB 
NAZIM of BENGAL. 

MHE AGENORIA HAND SEWING 


MACHINE, £4 4s. 
TREADLE Macuines 


Excelsior .. £6 6 0 
Britannia from 616 0 
Elliptic, trom 7 0 0 
Willcox and Gibbs8 00 
Belgravia 715 0 
Howe(Klias. jun.) 8 0 0 
Grover & Baker 9 0 0 
Alexandra .. 900 
Wanzer.. .. 900 
LAGI. 900 
Florence .. 10 0 y 

eeler&Wilsonl10 0 0 


S, SMITH & CO., 4, CHARLES-STREET, SOHO. 
(Four doors from Oxford-street. 
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